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MADEMOISELLE FIFI 


AJOR GRAF VON FARLSBERG, the Prussian 
commandant, was reading his newspaper as he iS 
lay back in a great easy-chair, his booted feet on the * 
beautiful marble mantelpiece where his spurs had made 
two holes, which had worn deeper every day of the three 
months that he had been in the chateau of Uville. 

A cup of coffee was smoking on a small inlaid table, 
which was stained with liqueur, burned by cigars, 
notched by the penknife of the victorious officer, who 
occasionally would stop while sharpening a pencil, to 
jot down figures, or to make a drawing on it, just as it 
took his fancy. 

When he had read his letters and the German news- 
papers, which his orderly had brought him, he got up, 
and after throwing three or four enormous pieces of 
green wood on the fire, for these gentlemen were gradu- 
ally cutting down the park in order to keep themselves 
warm, he went to the window. The rain was descending 
in torrents, a regular Normandy rain, which looked as 
if it were being poured out by some furious person, a 
slanting rain, opaque as a curtain, which formed a kind 
of wall with diagonal stripes, and which deluged every- 
thing, a rain such as one frequently experiences in the 
neighborhood of Rouen, which is the watering-pot of 
France. 

For a long time the officer looked at the sodden turf 
and at the swollen Andelle beyond it, which was over- 
flowing its banks; he was drumming a waltz with his 
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fingers on the window-panes, when a noise made him 
turn round. It was his second in command, Captain 
Baron van Kelweinstein. 

The major was a giant, with broad shoulders and a 
long, fan-like beard, which hung down like a curtain to 
his chest. His whole solemn person suggested the idéa 
of a military peacock, a peacock who was carrying his 
tail spread out on his breast. He had cold, gentle blue 
eyes, and a scar from a sword-cut, which he had received 
in the war with Austria; he was said to be an honorable 
man, as well as a brave officer. 

The captain, a short, red-faced man, was tightly belted 
in at the waist, his red hair was cropped quite close to 
his head, and in certain lights he almost looked as if he 
had been rubbed over with phosphorus. He had lost 
two front teeth one night, though he could not quite re- 
member how, and this sometimes made him speak unin- 
telligibly, and he had a bald patch on top of his head 
surrounded by a fringe of curly, bright golden hair, 
which made him look like a monk. 

The commandant shook hands with him and drank his 
cup of coffee (the sixth that morning), while he listened 
to his subordinate’s report of what had occurred; and 
then they both went to the window and declared that it 
was a very unpleasant outlook. The major, who was a 
quiet man, with a wife at home, could accommodate 
himself to everything; but the captain, who led a fast 
life, who was in the habit of frequenting low resorts, and 
enjoyed women’s society, was angry at having to be shut — 
up for three months in that wretched hole. 

There was a knock at the door, and when the comman- 
dant said, “Come in,” one of the orderlies appeared, and 
by his mere presence announced that breakfast was 
ready. In the dining-room they met three other officers 
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of lower rank—a lieutenant, Otto von Grossling, and two 
sub-lieutenants, Fritz Scheuneberg and Baron von Ey- 
rick, a very short, fair-haired man, who was proud and 
brutal toward men, harsh toward prisoners and as ex- 
plosive as gun-powder. 

Since he had been in France his comrades had called 
him nothing but Mademoiselle Fifi. They had given 
him that nickname on account of his dandified style and 
small waist, which looked as if he wore corsets; of his 
pale face, on which his budding mustache scarcely 
showed, and on account of the habit he had acquired of 
employing the French expression, Fi, fi donc, which he 
pronounced with a slight whistle when he wished to ex- 


y press his sovereign contempt for persons or things. 


The dining-room of the chateau was a magnificent long 
room, whose fine old mirrors, that were cracked by pistol 
bullets, and whose Flemish tapestry, which was cut to 
ribbons, and hanging in rags in places from sword-cuts, 
told too well what Mademoiselle Fifi’s occupation was 
during his spare time. 

There were three family portraits on the walls: a steel- 
clad knight, a cardinal and a judge, who were all smok- 
ing long porcelain pipes, which had been inserted into 
holes in the canvas, while a lady in a long, pointed waist 
proudly exhibited a pair of enormous mustaches, drawn 
with charcoal. The officers ate their breakfast almost 
in silence in that mutilated room, which looked dull in 
the rain and melancholy in its dilapidated condition, 
although its old oak floor had become as solid as the 
stone floor of an inn. 

_ When they had finished eating and were smoking and 
drinking, they began, as usual, to berate the dull life 
they were leading. The bottles of brandy and of liqueur 
passed from hand to hand, and all sat back in their 
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chairs and took repeated sips from their glasses, scarcely 
removing from their mouths the long, curved stems, 
which terminated in china bowls, painted in a manner 
to delight a Hottentot. 

As soon as their glasses were empty they filled them 
again, with a gesture of resigned weariness, but Ma- 
demoiselle Fifi emptied his every minute, and a soldier 
immediately gave him another. They were enveloped 
in a cloud of strong tobacco smoke, and seemed to be 
sunk in a state of drowsy, stupid intoxication, that 
condition of stupid intoxication of men who have noth- 
ing to do, when suddenly the baron sat up and said: 
“Heavens! This cannot go on; we must think of some- 
thing to do.” And on hearing this, Lieutenant Otto and 
Sub-lieutenant Fritz, who preéminently possessed the 
serious, heavy German countenance, said: ‘What, 
captain?” 

He thought for a few moments and then replied: 
“What? Why, we must get up some entertainment, if 
the commandant will allow us.” ‘What sort of an enter- 
tainment, captain?” the major asked, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth. “T will arrange all that, commandant,” 
the baron said. “I will send Le Devoir to Rouen, and 
he will bring back some ladies. I know where they can 
be found. We will have supper here, as all the mate- 
rials are at hand, and, at least, we shall have a jolly 
evening.” 

Graf von Farlsberg shrugged his shoulders with a 
smile: “You must surely be mad, my friend.” 

But all the other officers had risen and surrounded 
their chief, saying: “Let the captain have his way, com- 
mandant; it is terribly dull here.” And the major ended 
by yielding. ‘Very well,” he replied, and the baron 
immediately sent for Le Devoir. He was an old non- 
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commissioned officer, who had never been seen to smile, 
but who carried out all the orders of his superiors to 
the letter, no matter what they might be. He stood 
there, with an impassive face, while he received the 
baron’s instructions, and then went out, and five min- 
utes later a large military wagon, covered with tarpaulin, 
galloped off as fast as four horses could draw it in the 
pouring rain. The officers all seemed to awaken from 
their lethargy; their looks brightened, and they began 
to talk. 

Although it was raining as hard as ever, the major de- 
clared that it was not so dark, and Lieutenant von Gross- 
ling said with conviction that the sky was clearing up, 
while Mademoiselle Fifi did not seem to be able to 
keep still. He got up and sat down again, and his bright 
eyes seemed to be looking for something to destroy. 
Suddenly, looking at the lady with the mustaches, the 
young fellow pulled out his revolver and said: “You 
shall not see it.” And without leaving his seat he aimed, 
and with two successive bullets cut out both the eyes 
of the portrait. 

“Let us make a mine!” he then exclaimed, and the 
conversation was suddenly interrupted, as if they had 
found some fresh and powerful subject of interest. The 
mine was his invention, his method of destruction, and 
his favorite amusement. 

When he left the chateau, the lawful owner, Comte 
Fernand d’Amoys d’Uville, had not had time to carry 
away or to hide anything except the plate, which had 
been stowed away in a hole made in one of the walls. 
As he was very rich and had good taste, the large draw- 
ing-room, which opened into the dining-room, looked 
like a gallery in a museum, before his precipitate flight. 

Expensive oil paintings, water colors and drawings 
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hung against the walls, while on the tables, on the 
hanging shelves and in elegant glass cupboards there 
were a thousand ornaments: small: vases, statuettes, 
groups of Dresden china and grotesque Chincse figures, 
old ivory and Venetian glass, which filled the large 
room with their costly and fantastic array. 

Scarcely anything was left now; not that the things 
had been stolen, for the major would not have allowed 
that, but Mademoiselle Fifi would every now and 
then have a mine, and on those occasions all the officers 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves for five minutes. The 
little marquis went into the drawing-room to get what 
he wanted, and he brought back a small, delicate china 
teapot, which he filled with gunpowder, and carefully 
introduced a piece of punk through the spout. This 
he lighted and took his infernal machine into the next 
room, but he came back immediately and shut the door. 
The Germans all stood expectant, their faces full of 
childish, smiling curiosity, and as soon as the explosion 
had shaken the chateau, they all rushed in at once. 

Mademoiselle Fifi, who got in first, clapped his hands 
in delight at the sight of a terra-cotta Venus, whose 
head had been blown off, and each picked up pieces 
of porcelain and wondered at the strange shape of the 
fragments, while the major was looking with a paternal 
eye at the large drawing-room, which had been wrecked 
after the fashion of a Nero, and was strewn with the 
fragments of works of art. He went out first and said 
with a smile: “That was a great success this time.” 

But there was such a cloud of smoke in the dining- 
room, mingled with the tobacco smoke, that they could 
not breathe, so the commandant opened the window, 
and all the officers, who had returned for a last glass 
of cognac, went up to it. 
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The moist air blew into the room, bringing with it 
a Sort of powdery spray, which sprinkled their beards. 
They looked at the tall trees which were dripping witu 
» rain, at the broad valley which was covered with mist, 
and at the church spire in the distance, which rose up 
like a gray point in the beating rain. 

The bells had not rung since their arrival. That 
r was the only resistance which the invaders had met with 
in the neighborhood. The parish priest had not re- 
: fused to take in and to feed the Prussian soldiers; he 
had several times even drunk a bottle of beer or claret 
: with the hostile commandant, who often employed him 
as a benevolent intermediary; but it was no use to 
* ask him for a single stroke of the bells; he would 
sooner have allowed himself to be shot. That was 
his way of protesting against the invasion, a peaceful 

and silent protest, the only one, he said, which was . 
Suitable to a priest, who was a man of mildness, and 
not of blood; and every one, for twenty-five miles round, 
praised Abbé Chantavoine’s firmness and heroism in ven- 
turing to proclaim the public mourning by the obstinate 
silence of his church bells. 

_ The whole village, enthusiastic at his resistance, was 
‘ready to back up their pastor and to risk anything, for 
_ they looked upon that silent protest as the safeguard 
of the national honor. It seemed to the peasants that 
us they deserved better of their country than Belfort 
Strassburg, that they had set an equally valuable 
nple, and that the name of their little village would 
me immortalized by that; but, with that exception, 
-Tefused their Prussian conquerors nothing. 

he commandant and his officers laughed among them- 
es at this inoffensive courage, and as the people in 
whole country round showed themselves obliging 
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and compliant toward them, they willingly tolerated 
their silent patriotism. Little Baron Wilhelm alone 
would have liked to have forced them to ring the bells. 
He was very angry at his superior’s politic compliance 
with the priest’s scruples, and every day begged the 
commandant to allow him to sound “ding-dong, ding- 
dong,” just once, only just once, just by way of a joke. 
And he asked it in the coaxing, tender voice of some 
loved woman who is bent on obtaining her wish, but the 
commandant would not yield, and to console himself, 
Mademoiselle Fifi made a mine in the Chateau d’Uville. 

The five men stood there together for five minutes, 
breathing in the moist air, and at last Lieutenant Fritz 
said with a laugh: “The ladies will certainly not have 
fine weather for their drive.” Then they separated, 
each to his duty, while the captain had plenty to do in 
arranging for the dinner. 

When they met again toward evening they began to 
laugh at seeing each other as spick and span and smart 
as on the day of a grand review. The commandant’s 
hair did not look so gray as it was in the morning, 
and the captain had shaved, leaving only his mustache, 
which made him look as if he had a streak of fire under 
his nose. 

In spite of the rain, they left the window open, and 
one of them went to listen from time to time; and at 
a quarter past six the baron said he heard a rumbling 
in the distance. They all rushed down, and presently 
the wagon drove up at a gallop with its four horses 
steaming and blowing, and splashed with mud to their 
girths. Five women dismounted, five handsome girls 
whom a comrade of the captain, to whom Le Devoir 
had presented his card, had selected with care. 

They had not required much pressing, as they had 
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got to know the Prussians in the three months during 
which they had had to do with them, and so they re- 
signed themselves to the men as they did to the state 
of affairs. 

They went at once into the dining-room, which looked 
still more dismal in its dilapidated condition when it 
was lighted up; while the table covered with choice 
dishes, the beautiful china and glass, and the plate, 
which had been found in the hole in the wall where 
its owner had hidden it, gave it the appearance of a 
bandits’ inn, where they were supping after committing 
a robbery in the place. The captain was radiant, and 
put his arm round the women as if he were familiar 
with them; and when the three young men wanted to 
appropriate one each, he opposed them authoritatively, 
reserving to himself the right to apportion them justly, 
according to their several ranks, so as not to offend the 
higher powers. Therefore, to avoid all discussion, jar- 
ring, and suspicion of partiality, he placed them all 
in a row according to height, and addressing the tallest, 
he said in a voice of command: 

“What is your name?” “Pamela,” she replied, rais- 
ing her voice. And then he said: “Number One, called 
Pamela, is adjudged to the commandant.” Then, hav- 
ing kissed Blondina, the second, as a sign of proprietor- 
ship, he proffered stout Amanda to Lieutenant Otto; 
Eva, “the Tomato,” to Sub-lieutenant Fritz, and Rachel, 
the shortest of them all, a very young, dark girl, with 
eyes as black as ink, a Jewess, whose snub nose proved 
the rule which allots hooked noses to all her race, to 
the youngest officer, frail Count Wilhelm d’Eyrick. 

They were all pretty and plump, without any dis- 
tinctive features, and all had a similarity of complexion 
and figure. 
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The three young men wished to carry off their prizes _ 
immediately, under the pretext that they might wish © 
to freshen their toilets; but the captain wisely. opposed — 
this, for he said they were quite fit to sit down to din- 
ner, and his experience in such matters carried the day. 
There were only many kisses, expectant kisses. 

Suddenly Rachel choked, and began to cough until the 
tears came into her eyes, while smoke came through her 
nostrils. Under pretence of kissing her, the count 
had blown a whiff of tobacco into her mouth. She did 
not fly into a rage and did not say a word, but she 
looked at her tormentor with latent hatred in her dark 
eyes. 

They sat down to dinner. The commandant seemed 
delighted; he made Pamela sit on his right, and Blon- 
dina on his left, and said, as he unfolded his table nap- 
kin: “That was a delightful idea of yours, captain.” 

Lieutenants Otto and Fritz, who were as polite as 
if they had been with fashionable ladies, rather intimi- 
dated their guests, but Baron von Kelweinstein beamed, 
made obscene remarks and seemed on fire with his 
crown of red hair. He paid the women compliments in 
French of the Rhine, and sputtered out gallant re- 
marks, only fit for a ‘low pe from between his 
two brol cen teeth. 

They did not understand him, however, and their in- 
telligence did not seem to be awakened until he uttered 
foul words and broad expressions, which were mangled 
by his accent. Then they all began to laugh at once 
like crazy women and fell against each other, repeating 
the words, which the baron then began to say all wrong, 
in order that he might have the pleasure of hearing 
them say dirty things. They gave him as much of 
that stuff as he wanted, for they were drunk after the 
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first bottle of wine, and resuming their usual habits and 
manners, they kissed the officers to right and left of 
them, pinched their arms, uttered wild cries, drank 
out of every glass and sang French couplets and bits of 
German songs which they had picked up in their daily 
intercourse with the enemy. 

Soon the men themselves became very unrestrained, 
shouted and broke the plates and dishes, while the sol- 


_diers behind them waited on them stolidly. The com- 


mandant was the only one who kept any restraint upon 
himself. 

Mademoiselle Fifi had taken Rachel on his knee, and, 
getting excited, at one moment he kissed the little black 
curls on her neck and at another he pinched her furi- 
ously and made her scream, for he was seized by a 
species of ferocity, and tormented by his desire to hurt 
her. He often held her close to him and pressed a 
long kiss on the Jewess’ rosy mouth until she lost her 
breath, and at last he bit her until a stream of blood 
ran down her chin and on to her bodice. 

For the second time she looked him full in the face, 


and as she bathed the wound, she said: “You will have 
_ to pay for that!” But he merely laughed a hard laugh 


and said: “I will pay.” 

At dessert champagne was served, and the com- 
mandant rose, and in the same voice in which he would 
have drunk to the health of the Empress Augusta, he 
drank: “To our ladies!” And a series of toasts began, 


toasts worthy of the lowest soldiers and of drunkards, 


mingled with obscene jokes, which were made still more 
brutal by their ignorance of the language. They got 
up, one after the other, trying to say something witty, 
forcing themselves to be funny, and the women, who 
were so drunk that they almost fell off their chairs, 
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with vacant looks and clammy tongues applauded madly 
each time. 

The captain, who no doubt wished to impart an ap- 
pearance of gallantry to the orgy, raised his glass again 
and said: “To our victories over hearts!” And, there- 
upon, Lieutenant Otto, who was a species of bear from 
the Black Forest, jumped up, inflamed and saturated 
with drink, and suddenly seized by an access of alco- 
holic patriotism, he cried: “To our victories over 
France!” 

Drunk as they were, the women were silent, but 
Rachel turned round, trembling, and said: “See here, I 
know some Frenchmen in whose presence you would not 
dare say that.” But the little count, still holding her 
on his knee, began to laugh, for the wine had made 
him very merry, and said: “Ha! ha! ha! I have never 
met any of them myself. As soon as we show ourselves, 
they run away!” The girl, who was in a terrible rage, 
shouted into his face: “You are lying, you dirty 
scoundrel!” 

For a moment he looked at her steadily with his 
bright eyes upon her, as he had looked at the portrait 
before he destroyed it with bullets from his revolver, 
and then he began to laugh: “Ah! yes, talk about them, 
my dear! Should we be here now if they were brave?” 
And, getting excited, he exclaimed: “We are the mas- 
ters! France belongs to us!” She made one spring 
from his knee and threw herself into her chair, while 
he arose, held out his glass over the table and repeated: 
“France and the French, the woods, the fields and the 
houses of France belong to us!” 

The others, who were quite drunk, and who were 
suddenly seized by military enthusiasm, the enthusiasm 
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of brutes, seized their glasses, and shouting, “Long live 
Prussia!” they emptied them at a draught. 

The girls did not protest, for they were reduced to 
silence and were afraid. Even Rachel did not say a 
word, as she had no reply to make. Then the little 
marquis put his champagne glass, which had just been 
refilled, on the head of the Jewess and exclaimed: “All 
the women in France belong to us also!” 

At that she got up so quickly that the glass upset, 
spilling the amber-colored wine on her black hair as if 
to baptize her, and broke into a hundred fragments, as 
it fell to the floor. Her lips trembling, she defied the 
looks of the officer, who was still laughing, and stam- 
mered out in a voice choked with rage: ‘“That—that— 
that—is not true—for you shall not have the women 
of France!”’ 

He sat down again so as to laugh at his ease; and, 
trying to speak with the Parisian accent, he said: “She 
is good, very good! Then why did you come here, my 
dear?” She was thunderstruck and made no reply for 
a moment, for in her agitation she did nat understand 
him at first, but as soon as she gasped his meaning 
she said to him indignantly and vehemently: “I! I! I 
am not a woman, I am only a strumpet, and that is all 
that Prussians want.” 

Almost before she had finished he slapped her full 
in the face; but as he was raising his hand again, as 
if to strike her, she seized a small dessert knife with 
a silver blade from the table and, almost mad with 
rage, stabbed him right in the hollow of his neck. Some- 
thing that he was going to say was cut short in his 
throat, and he sat there with his mouth half open and 
a terrible look in his eyes. 

All the officers shouted in horror and leaped up tu- 
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multuously; but, throwing her chair between the legs 
of Lieutenant Otto, who fell down at full length, she 
ran to the window, opened it before they could seize 
her and jumped out into the night and the pouring 
rain. 

In two minutes Mademoiselle Fifi was dead, and Fritz 

and Otto drew their swords and wanted to kill the 
women, who threw themselves at their feet and clung 
to their knees. With some difficulty the major stopped 
the slaughter and had the four terrified girls locked up 
in a room under the care of two soldiers, and then he 
organized the pursuit of the fugitive as carefully as if 
he were about to engage in a skirmish, feeling quite sure 
that she would be caught. 
_ The table, which had been cleared immediately, now 
served as a bed on which to lay out the lieutenant, and 
the four officers stood at the windows, rigid and so- 
bered, with the stern faces of soldiers on duty, and 
tried to pierce through the darkness of the night amid 
the steady torrent of rain. Suddenly a shot was heard, 
and then another, a long way off; and for four hours 
they heard from time to time near or distant reports 
and rallying cries, strange words of challenge, uttered 
in guttural voices. 

In the morning they all returned. Two soldiers had 
been killed and three others wounded by their com- 
rades in the ardor of that chase and in the confusion 
of that nocturnal pursuit, but they had not caught 
Rachel. 

Then the inhabitants of the district were terrorized, 
the houses were turned topsy-turvy, the country was 
scoured and beaten up, over and over again, but the 
Jewess did not seem to have left a single trace of her 
passage behind her. 
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When the general was told of it he gave orders to 
hush up the affair, so as not to set a bad example to 
the army, but he severely censured the commandant, 
who in turn punished his inferiors. The general had 
said: “One does not go to war in order to amuse one’s 
self and to caress prostitutes.” Graf von Farlsberg, in 
his exasperation, made up his mind to have his revenge 
on the district, but as he required’ a pretext for, show- 
ing severity, he sent for the priest and ordered him 
to have the bell tolled at the funeral of Baron von 
Eyrick. 

Contrary to all expectation, the priest showed himself 
humble and most respectful, and when Mademoiselle 
Fifi’s body left the Chateau d’Uville on its way to the 
cemetery, carried by soldiers, preceded, surrounded and 
followed by soldiers who marched with loaded rifles, 
for the first time the bell sounded its funeral knell 
in a lively manner, as if a friendly hand were caressing 
it. At night it rang again, and the next day, and 
every day; it rang as much as any one could desire. 
Sometimes even it would start at night and sound gently 
through the darkness, seized with a strange joy, awak- 
ened one could not tell why. All the peasants in the 
neighborhood declared that it was bewitched, and no- 
body except the priest and the sacristan would now go 
near the church tower. And they went because a poor 
girl was living there in grief and solitude and provided 
for secretly by those two men. 

She remained there until the German troops departed, 
and then one evening the priest borrowed the baker’s 
cart and himself drove his prisoner to Rouen. When 
they got there he embraced her, and she quickly went 
back on foot to the establishment from which she had 
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come, where the proprietress, who thought that she was 
dead, was very glad to see her. 

A short time afterward a patriot who had no preju- 
dices, and who liked her because of her bold deed, and 
who afterward loved her for herself, married her and 
made her a lady quite as good as many others. 


THE -PIECE, OF STRING 


T was market-day, and from all the country round 
Goderville the peasants and their wives were coming 
toward the town. The men walked slowly, throwing 
the whole body forward at every step of their long, 
crooked legs. They were deformed from pushing the 
plough which makes the left shoulder higher, and bends 
their figures sideways; from reaping the grain, when they 
have to spread their legs so as to keep on their feet. 
Their starched blue blouses, glossy as though varnished, 
ornamented at collar and cuffs with a little embroidered 
design and blown out around their bony bodies, looked 
very much like balloons about to soar, whence issued 
two arms and two feet. 

Some of these fellows dragged a cow or a calf at the 
end of a rope. And just behind the animal followed 
their wives beating it over the back with a leaf-covered 
branch to hasten its pace, and carrying large baskets 
out of which protruded the heads of chickens or ducks. 
These women walked more quickly and energetically 
than the men, with their erect, dried-up figures, adorned 
with scanty little shawls pinned over their flat bosoms, 
and their heads wrapped round with a white cloth, 
enclosing the hair and surmounted by a cap. 

Now a char-a-banc passed by, jogging along behind 
a nag and shaking up strangely the two men on the 
seat, and the woman at the bottom of the cart who 
held fast to its sides to lessen the hard jolting. 

In the market-place at Goderville was a great crowd, 
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a mingled multitude of men and beasts. The horns of 
cattle, the high, long-napped hats of wealthy peasants, 
the headdresses of the women came ‘to the surface of 
that sea. And the sharp, shrill, barking voices made 
a continuous, wild din, while above it occasionally rose 
«& huge burst of laughter from the sturdy lungs of a 
merry peasant or a prolonged bellow from a cow tied 
fast to the wall of a house. 

It all smelled of the stable, of milk, of hay and of 
perspiration, giving off that half-human, half-animal odor 
which is peculiar to country folks. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just arrived at 
Goderville and was making his way toward the square 
when he perceived on the ground a little piece of string. 
Maitre Hauchecorne, economical as are all true Nor- 
mans, reflected that everything was worth picking up 
which could be of any use, and he stooped down, but 
painfully, because he suffered from rheumatism. He 
took the bit of thin string from the ground and was — 
carefully preparing to roll it up when he saw Maitre 
Malandain, the harness maker, on his doorstep staring 
at him. They had once had a quarrel about a halter, 
and they had borne each other malice ever since. 
Maitre Hauchecorne was overcome with a sort of shame 
at being seen by his enemy picking up a bit of string 
in the road. He quickly hid it beneath his blouse and 
then slipped it into his breeches pocket, then pretended 
to be still looking for something on the ground which 
he did not discover and finally went off toward the 
market-place, his head bent forward and his body almost 
doubled in two by rheumatic pains. 

He was at once lost in the crowd, which kept moving 
about slowly and noisily as it chaffered and bargained. 
The peasants examined the cows, went off, came back, 
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always in doubt for fear of being cheated, never quite 


daring to decide, looking the seller square in the eye 


in the effort to discover fhe tricks of the man and the 
defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great baskets at their 
feet, had taken out the poultry, which lay upon the 
ground, their legs tied together, with terrified eyes and 
scarlet combs. 

They listened to propositions, maintaining their prices 
in a decided manner with an impassive face or per- 
haps deciding to accept the smaller price offered, sud- 
denly calling out to the customer who was starting to 
go away: 

“All right, I’ll let you have them, Mait’ Anthime.” 

Then, little by little, the square became empty, and 
when the Angelus struck midday those who lived at a dis- 
tance poured into the inns. 

At Jourdain’s the great room was filled with eaters, 
just as the vast court was filled with vehicles of every 
sort—wagons, gigs, chars-a-bancs, tilburies, innumerable 
vehicles which have no name, yellow with mud, mis- 
shapen, pieced together, raising their shafts to heaven 
like two arms, or it may be with their nose on the 

ound and their rear in the air. 

Just opposite to where the diners were at table the 
huge fireplace, with its bright flame, gave out a burn- 
ing heat on the backs of those who sat at the right. 
Three spits were turning, loaded with chickens, with 
pigeons and with joints of mutton, and a delectable odor 
of roast meat and of gravy flowing over crisp brown 
skin arose from the hearth, kindled merriment, caused 
mouths to water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eating there 
at Mait’ Jourdain’s, the innkeeper’s, a dealer in horses 
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also and a sharp fellow who had made a great deal 
of money in his day. 

The dishes were passed round, were emptied, as were 
the jugs of yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, 
of his purchases and his sales, They exchanged news 
about the crops. The weather was good for greens, but 
too wet for grain. 

Suddenly the drum began to beat in the courtyard 
before the house. Every one, except some of the most 
indifferent, was on their feet at once and ran to the 
door, to the windows, their mouths full and napkins in 
their hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo he called 
forth in a jerky voice, pausing in the wrong places: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goderville and 
in general to all persons present at the market that 
there has been lost this morning on the Beuzeville road, 
between nine and ten o’clock, a black leather pocketbook 
containing five hundred francs and_ business papers. 
You are requested to return it to the mayor’s office at 
once or to Maitre Fortuné Houlbréque, of Manneville. 
There will be twenty francs reward.” 

Then the man went away. They heard once more 
at a distance the dull beating of the drum and the faint 
voice of the crier. Then they all began to talk of this 
incident, reckoning up the chances which Mattre Houl- 
bréque had of finding or of not finding his pocketbook 
again. 

The meal went on. They were finishing their coffee 
when the corporal of gendarmes appeared on the 
threshold. 

He asked: ‘ 

“Is Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, here?” 
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Maitre Hauchecorne, seated at the other end of the 
table, answered: 

“Here I am, here I am.” 

And he followed the corporal. 

The mayor was waiting for him, seated in an arm- 
chair. He was the notary of the place, a tall, grave 
man of pompous speech. 

“Maitre Hauchecorne,” said he, “this morning on the 
Beuzeville road, you were seen to pick up the pocket- 
book lost by Maitre Houlbréque, of Manneville.” 

The countryman looked at the mayor in amazement, 
frightened already at this suspicion which rested on 
him, he knew not why. 

“I—I picked up that pocketbook?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“I swear I don’t even know anything about it.” 

“You were seen.” 

“T was seen—I? Who saw me?” 

“M. Malandain, the harness-maker.” 

Then the old man remembered, understood, and, red- 
dening with anger, said: 

“Ah! he saw me, did he, the rascal? He saw me 
picking up this string here, M’sieu le Maire.” 

And fumbling at the bottom of his pocket, he pulled 
out of it the little end of string. 

But the mayor incredulously shook his head: 

“You will not make me believe, Maitre Hauchecorne, 
that M. Malandain, who is a man whose word can be 
relied on, has mistaken this string for a pocketbook.” 

The peasant, furious, raised his hand and spat on the 
ground beside him as if to attest his good faith, re- 


peating: 
“For all that, it is God’s truth, M’sieu le Maire. 
There! On my soul’s salvation, I repeat it.” 
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The mayor continued: 

“After you picked up the object in question, you even 
looked about for some time in the mud to see if a 
piece of money had not dropped out of it.” 

The good man was choking with indignation and fear. 

“How can they tell—how can they tell such lies as 
that to slander an honest man! How can they?” 

His protestations were in vain; he was not believed. 

He was confronted with M. Malandain, who repeated 
and sustained his testimony. They railed at one an- 
other for an hour. At his own request Maitre Hauche- 
corne was searched. Nothing was found on him. 

At last the mayor, much perplexed, sent. him away, 
warning him that he would inform the public prose- 
cutor and ask for orders. 

The news had spread. When he left the mayor’s 
office the old man was surrounded, interrogated with 
a curiosity which was serious or mocking, as the case 
might be, but into which no indignation entered. And 
he began to tell the story of the string. They did not 
believe him. They laughed. 

He passed on, buttonholed by every one, himself but- 
tonholing his acquaintances, beginning over and over 
again his tale and his protestations, showing his pockets 
turned inside out to prove that he had nothing in them. 

They said to him: 

“You old rogue!” 

He grew more and more angry, feverish, in despair at 
not being believed, and kept on telling his story. 

The night came. It was time to go home. He left 
with three of his neighbors, to whom he pointed out 
the place where he had picked up the string, and all 
the way he talked of his adventure. 

That evening he made the round of the village of 
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Bréauté for the purpose of telling every one. He met 
only unbelievers. 

He brooded over it all night long. 

The next day, about one in the afternoon, Marius 
Paumelle, a farm hand of Maitre Breton, the market 
gardener at Ymauville, returned the pocketbook and its 
contents to Maitre Houlbréque, of Manneville. 

This man said, indeed, that he had found it on the 
road, but not knowing how to read, he had carried it 
home and given it to his master. 

The news spread to the environs. Maitre Hauche- 
corne was informed. He started off at once and began 
to relate his story with the dénotiment. He was tri- 
umphant. 

“What grieved me,” said he, “was not the thing itself, 
do you understand, but it was being accused of lying. 
Nothing does you so much harm as being in disgrace 
for lying.” 

All day he talked of his adventure. He told it on 
the roads to the people who passed, at the cabaret to 
the people who drank and next Sunday when they came 
out of church. He even stopped strangers to tell them 
about it. He was easy now, and yet something wor- _ 
ried him without his knowing exactly what it was. Peo- 

’ ple had a joking manner while they listened. They did 
_ mot seem convinced. He seemed to feel their remarks 
behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the following week he went to market 
at Goderville, prompted solely by the need of telling 
his story. 

__ Malandain, standing on his doorstep, began to laugh 

as he saw him pass. Why? 

_ He accosted a farmer of Criquetot, who did not let 

_ him finish, and giving him a punch in the pit of the 
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stomach, cried in his face: “Oh, you great rogue!” Then 
he turned his heel upon him. 

Maitre Hauchecorne remained speechless and grew 
more and more uneasy. Why had they called him “great 
rogue’’? 

When seated at table in Jourdain’s tavern he began 
again to explain the whole affair. 

A horse dealer of Montivilliers shouted at him: 

“Get out, get out, you old scamp! I know all about 
your old string.” 

Hauchecorne stammered: 

“But since they found it again, the pocketbook!” 

But the other continued: 

“Hold your tongue, daddy; there’s one who finds it 
and there’s another who returns it. And no one the 
wiser.” 

The farmer was speechless. He understood at last. 
They accused him of having had the pocketbook brought 
back. by an accomplice, by a confederate. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, and went away amid 
a chorus of jeers. 

He went home indignant, choking with rage, with 
‘confusion, the more cast down since with his Norman 
craftiness he was, perhaps, capable of having done what 
they accused him of and even of boasting of it as a 
good trick. He was dimly conscious that it was impos- 
sible to prove his innocence, his craftiness being so well 
known. He felt himself struck to the heart by the in- 
justice of the suspicion. 

He began anew to tell his tale, lengthening his recital 
every day, each day adding new proofs, more energetic 
declarations and more sacred oaths, which he thought 
of, which he prepared in his hours of solitude, for his 
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mind was entirely occupied with the story of the string. 
The more he denied it, the more artful his arguments, 
the less he was believed. 

“Those are liars’ proofs,” they said behind his back. 

He felt this. It preyed upon him and he exhausted 
himself in useless efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

Jokers would make him tell the story of “the piece of 
string” to amuse them, just as you make a soldier who 
has been on a campaign tell his story of the battle. His 
mind kept growing weaker and about the end of De- 
cember he took to his bed. 

He passed away early in January, and, in the rav- 
ings of death agony, he protested his innocence, re- 
peating: 

“A little bit of string—a little bit of string. See, here 
it is, M’sieu le Maire.” 


BOULE DE SUIF 


Hee several days in succession fragments of a de- 
feated army had passed through the town. They 
were mere disorganized bands, not disciplined forces. , 
The men wore long, dirty beards and tattered uniforms; 
they advanced in listless fashion, without a flag, with- 
out a leader. All seemed exhausted, worn out, inca- 
pable of thought or resolve, marching onward merely 
by force of habit, and dropping to the ground with 
fatigue the moment they halted. One saw, in particular, 
many enlisted men, peaceful citizens, men who lived 
quietly on their income, bending beneath the weight of 
their rifles; and little active volunteers, easily frightened 
but full of enthusiasm, as eager to attack as they were 
ready to take to flight; and amid these, a sprinkling of 
red-breeched soldiers, the pitiful remnant of a division 
cut down in a great battle; somber artillerymen, side 
by side with nondescript foot-soldiers; and, here and 
there, the gleaming helmet of a heavy-footed dragoon 
who had difficulty in keeping up with the quicker pace 
of the soldiers of the line. . 

Legions of irregulars with high-sounding names— 
“Avengers of Defeat,” “Citizens of the Tomb,” “Breth- 
ren in Death’—passed in their turn, looking like 
banditti. 

Their leaders, former drapers or grain merchants, or 
tallow or soap chandlers—warriors by force of circum- 
stances, officers by reason of their mustachios or their 
money—covered with weapons, flannel and gold lace, 
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spoke in an impressive manner, discussed plans of cam- 
paign, and behaved as though they alone bore the for- 
tunes of dying France on their braggart shoulders; 
though, in truth, they frequently were afraid of their 
own men—scoundrels often brave beyond measure, but 
pillagers and debauchees. 
Rumor had it that the Prussians were about to enter 
Rouen. 
The members of the National Guard, who for the past 
two months had been reconnoitering with the utmost 
caution in the neighboring woods, occasionally shoot- 
ing their own sentinels, and making ready for fight 
whenever a rabbit rustled in the undergrowth, had now 
returned to their homes. Their arms, their uniforms, all 
the death-dealing paraphernalia with which they had ter- 
rified all the milestones along the highroad for eight 
miles round, had suddenly and marvellously disap- 
peared. 
The last of the French soldiers had just crossed the 
Seine on their way to Pont-Audemer, through Saint- 
_ Sever and Bourg-Achard, and in their rear the van- 
_ quished general, powerless to do aught with the forlorn 
remnants of his army, himself dismayed at the final 

overthrow of a nation accustomed to victory and dis- 
| astrously beaten despite its legendary bravery, walked 
between two orderlies. 

Then a profound calm, a shuddering, silent dread, 
settled on the city. Many a round-paunched citizen, 
emasculated by years devoted to business, anxiously 
awaited the conquerors, trembling lest his roasting-jacks 
or kitchen knives should be looked upon as weapons. 

_ Life seemed to have ‘stopped short; the shops were 
t, the streets deserted. Now and then an inhabitant, 
wed by the silence, glided swiftly by in the shadow 
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of the walls. The anguish of suspense made men even 
desire the arrival of the enemy. 

In the afternoon cf the day following the departure 
of the French troops, a number of uhlans, coming no 
one knew whence, passed rapidly through the town. A 
little later on, a black mass descended St. Catherine’s 
Hill, while two other invading bodies appeared re- 
spectively on the Darnetal and the Boisguillaume roads. 
The advance guards of the three corps arrived at pre- 
cisely the same moment at the Square of the Hotel de 
Ville, and the German army poured through all the 
adjacent streets, its battalions making the pavement ring 
with their firm, measured tread. 

Orders shouted in an unknown, guttural tongue rose 
to the windows of the seemingly dead, deserted houses; 
while behind the fast-closed shutters eager eyes peered 
forth at the victors—masters now of the city, its for- 
tunes, and its lives, by “right of war.” The inhabitants, 
in their darkened rooms, were possessed by that terror 
which follows in the wake of cataclysms, of deadly up- 
heavals of the earth, against which all human skill and 
strength are vain. For the same thing happens when- 
ever the established order of things is upset, when 
security no longer exists, when all those rights usually 
protected by the law of man or of Nature are at the 
mercy of unreasoning, savage force. The earthquake 
crushing a whole nation under falling roofs; the flood 
let loose, and engulfing in its swirling depths the corpses 
of drowned peasants, along with dead oxen and beams ~ 
torn from shattered houses; or the army, covered with 
glory, murdering those who defend themselves, making 
prisoners of the rest, pillaging in the name of the Sword, 
and giving thanks to God to the thunder of cannon— 
alf these are appalling scourges, which destroy all be- 
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lief in eternal justice, all that confidence we have been 
taught to feel in the protection of Heaven and the rea- 
son of man. 

Small detachments of soldiers knocked at each door, 
and then disappeared within the houses; for the van- 
quished saw they would have to be civil to their con- 
querors. 

At the end of a short time, once the first terror had 
subsided, calm was again restored. In many houses the 
Prussian officer ate at the same table with the family. 
He was often well-bred, and, out of politeness, expressed 
sympathy with France and repugnance at being com- 
pelled to take part in the war. This sentiment was 
received with gratitude; besides, his protection might 
be needful some day or other. By the exercise of tact 
the number of men quartered in one’s house might be 
reduced; and why should one provoke the hostility of 
a person on whom one’s whole welfare depended? Such 
conduct would savor less of bravery than of foolhardi- 
ness. And foolhardiness is no longer a failing of the 
citizens of Rouen as it was in the days when their 
city earned renown by its heroic defenses. Last of all— 
final argument based on the national politeness—the folk 
of Rouen said to one another that it was only right 
to be civil in one’s own house, provided there was no 
public exhibition of familiarity with the foreigner. Out 
of doors, therefore, citizen and soldier did not know 
each other; but in the house both chatted freely, and 
each evening the German remained a little longer warm- 
ing himself at the hospitable hearth. 

Even the town itself resumed by degrees its ordinary 
aspect. The French seldom walked abroad, but the 
streets swarmed with Prussian soldiers. Moreover, the 
officers of the Blue Hussars, who arrogantly dragged 
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their instruments of death along the pavements, seemed 
to hold the simple townsmen in but little more con- 
tempt than did the French cavalry officers who had 
drunk at the same cafés the year before. 

But there was something in the air, a something 
strange and subtle, an intolerable foreign atmosphere 
like a penetrating odor—the odor of invasion. — It per- 
meated dwellings and places of public resort, changed 
the taste of food, made one imagine one’s self in far- 
distant lands, amid dangerous, barbaric tribes. 

The conquerors exacted money, much money. The 
inhabitants paid what was asked; they were rich. But, 
the wealthier a Norman tradesman becomes, the more 
he suffers at having to part with anything that belongs 
to him, at having to see any portion of his substance 
pass into the hands of another. 

Nevertheless, within six or seven miles of the town, 
along the course of the river as it flows onward to 
Croisset, Dieppedalle and Biessart, boatmen and fisher- 
men often hauled to the surface of the water the body of 
a German, bloated in his uniform, killed by a blow from 
knife or club, his head crushed by a stone, or perchance 
pushed from some bridge into the stream below. The 
mud of the river-bed swallowed up these obscure acts 
of vengeance—savage, yet legitimate; these unrecorded 
deeds of bravery; these silent attacks fraught with 
greater danger than battles fought in broad day, and 
surrounded, moreover, with no halo of romance. For 
hatred of the foreigner ever arms a few intrepid souls, 
ready to die for an idea. 

At last, as the invaders, though subjecting the town 
,to the strictest discipline, had not committed any of 
the deeds of horror with which they had been credited 
while on their triumphal march, the people grew bolder, 
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and the necessities of business again animated the 
breasts of the local merchants. Some of these had im- 
portant commercial interests at Havre—occupied at 
present by the French army—and wished to attempt 
to reach that port by overland route to Dieppe, taking 
the boat from there. 

Through the influence of the German officers whose 
acquaintance they had made, they obtained a permit 
to leave town from the general in command. 

A large four-horse coach having, therefore, been en- 
gaged for the journey, and ten passengers having given 
in their names to the proprietor, they decided to start 

on a certain Tuesday morning before daybreak, to 
' avoid attracting a crowd. 

The ground had been frozen hard for some time past, 
and about three o’clock on Monday afternoon large 
black clouds from the north shed their burden of snow 
uninterruptedly all through that evening and night. 

At half-past four in the morning the travellers met 
in the courtyard of the Hétel de Normandie, where they 
were to take their seats in the coach. 

They were still half asleep, and shivering with cold 
under their wraps. They could see one another but 
indistinctly in the darkness, and the mountain of heavy 
winter wraps in which each was swathed made them 
look like a gathering of obese priests in their long 
cassocks. But two men recognized each other, a third 
accosted them, and the three began to talk. “I am 
bringing my wife,” said one. “So am I.” “And I, too.” 
The first speaker added: “We shall not return to Rouen, 
and if the Prussians approach Havre we will cross to 
England.” All three, it turned out, had made the same 
plans, being of similar disposition and temperament. 

Still the horses were not harnessed. A small lantern 
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carried by a stable-boy emerged now and then from one 
dark doorway to disappear immediately in another. The 
stamping of horses’ hoofs, deadened by the dung and 
straw of the stable, was heard from time to time, and 
from inside the building issued a man’s voice, talking 
to the animals and swearing at them. A faint tinkle 
of bells showed that the harness was being got- ready; 
this tinkle soon developed into a continuous jingling, 
louder or softer according to the movements of the 
horse, sometimes stopping altogether, then breaking out 
in a sudden peal accompanied by a pawing of the 
ground by an iron-shod hoof. 

The door suddenly closed. All noise ceased. The 
frozen townsmen were silent; they remained motionless, 
stiff with cold. 

A thick curtain of glistening white flakes fell cease- 
lessly to the ground; it obliterated all outlines, envel- 
oped all objects in an icy mantle of foam; nothing 
was to be heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the silent, winter-bound city save the vague, nameless 
rustle of falling snow—a sensation rather than a sound— 
the gentle mingling of light atoms which seemed to fill 
all space, to cover the whole world. 

The man reappeared with his lantern, leading by a 
rope a melancholy-looking horse, evidently being led out 
against his inclination. The hostler placed him beside 
the pole, fastened the traces, and spent some time in 
walking round him to make sure that the harness was 
all right; for he could use only one hand, the other 
being engaged in holding the lantern. As he was about 
to fetch the second horse he noticed the motionless group 
of travellers, already white with snow, and said to 
them: “Why don’t you get inside the coach? You’d be 
under shelter, at least.” 
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This did not seem to have occurred to them, and they 
at once took his advice. The three men seated their 
wives at the far end of the coach, then got in them- 
selves; lastly the other vague, snow-shrouded forms 
clambered to the remaining places without a word. 

The floor was covered with straw, into which the 
feet sank. The ladies at the far end, having brought 
with them little copper foot-warmers heated by means 
of a kind of chemical fuel, proceeded to light these, and 
spent some time in expatiating in low tones on their 
advantages, saying over and over again things which they 
had all known for a long time. 

At last, six horses instead of four having been har- 
nessed to the diligence, on account of the heavy roads, 
a voice outside asked: “Is every one there?” To which 
a voice from the interior replied: “Yes,” and they set 
out. 

The vehicle moved slowly, slowly, at a snail’s pace; 
the wheels sank into the snow; the entire body of the 
coach creaked and groaned; the horses slipped, puffed, 
steamed, and the coachman’s long whip cracked inces- 
santly, flying hither and thither, coiling up, then fling- 
ing out its length like a slender serpent, as it lashed 
some rounded flank, which instantly grew tense as it 
strained in further effort. 

But the day grew apace. Those light flakes which one 
traveller, a native of Rouen, had compared to a rain of 
cotton fell no longer. A murky light filtered through 
dark, heavy clouds, which made the country more daz- 
alingly white by contrast, a whiteness broken sometimes 
by a row of tall trees spangled with hoarfrost, or by a 
cottage roof hooded in snow. 

Within the coach the passengers eyed one another 
curiously in the dim light of dawn. 
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Right at the back, in the best seats of all, Monsieur 
and Madame Loiseau, wholesale wine merchants of the 
Rue Grand-Pont, slumbered opposite each other. For- 
- merly clerk to a merchant who had failed in business, 
Loiseau had bought his master’s interest, and made a 
fortune for himself. He sold very bad wine at a very 
low price to the retail dealers in the country, and had 
the reputation, among his friends and acquaintances, of 
being a shrewd rascal, a true Norman, full of quips 
and wiles. So well established was his character as a 
cheat that, in the mouths of the citizens of Rouen, the 
very name of Loiseau became a byword for sharp 
practice. 

Above and beyond this, Loiseau was noted for his 
practical jokes of every description—his tricks, good 
or ill-natured; and no one could mention his name with- 
out adding at once: “He’s an extraordinary man—Loi- 
seau.”’ He was undersized and potbellied, had a florid 
face with grayish whiskers. 

His wife—tall, strong, determined, with a loud voice 
and decided manner—represented the spirit of order and 
arithmetic in the business house which Loiseau enlivened 
by his jovial activity. 

Beside them, dignified in bearing, belonging to a su- 
perior caste, sat Monsieur Carré-Lamadon, a man of 
considerable importance, a king in the cotton trade, pro- 
prietor of three spinning-mills, officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and member of the General Council. During 
the whole time the Empire was in the ascendancy he 
remained the chief of the well-disposed Opposition, 
merely in order to command a higher value for his 
devotion when he should rally to the cause which he 
meanwhile opposed with “courteous weapons,” to use 
his own expression. 
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Madame Carré-Lamadon, much younger than her 
husband, was the consolation of all the officers of good 
family quartered at Rouen. Pretty, slender, graceful, 
she sat opposite her husband, curled up in her furs, 
and gazing mournfully at the sorry interior of the 
coach. 

Her neighbors, the Count and Countess Hubert de 
Bréville, bore one of the noblest and most ancient names 
in Normandy. The coynt, a nobleman advanced in 
years and of aristocratic bearing, strove to enhance, by 
every artifice of the toilet, his natural resemblance to 
King Henry IV, who, according to a legend of which 
the family were inordinately proud, had been the fa- 
vored lover of a De Bréville lady, and father of her 
child—the frail one’s husband having, in recognition of 
this fact, been made a count and governor of a 
province. 

A colleague of Monsieur Carré-Lamadon in the Gen- 
eral Council, Count Hubert represented the Orleanist 

_ party in his department. The story of his marriage with 
- the daughter of a small ship-owner at Nantes had al- 
ways remained more or less of a mystery. But as the 
countess had an air of unmistakable breeding, enter- 
tained faultlessly, and was even supposed to have been 
loved by a son of Louis-Philippe, the nobility vied with 
one another in doing her honor, and her drawing-room 
remained the most select in the whole countryside—the 
only one which retained the old spirit of gallantry, and 
to which access was not easy. 

The fortune of the Brévilles, all in real estate, 
amounted, it was said, to five hundred thousand francs 
| year. 

_ These six people occupied the farther end of the coach, 
and represented Society—with an income—the strong, 
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established society of good people with religion and 
principle. 

It happened by chance that all the women were 
seated on the same side; and the countess had, more- 
over, as neighbors two nuns, who spent the time in 
fingering their long rosaries and murmuring paternosters 
and aves. One of them was old, and so deeply pitted 
with smallpox that she looked for all the world as if 
she had received a charge of shot full in the face. The 
other, of sickly appearance, had a pretty but wasted 
countenance, and a narrow, consumptive chest, sapped 
by that devouring faith which is the making of martyrs 
and visionaries. 

A man and woman, sitting opposite the two nuns, at- 
tracted all eyes. 

The man—a well-known character—was Cornudet, the 
democrat, the terror of all respectable people. For the 
past twenty years his big red beard had been on terms 
of intimate acquaintance with the tankards of all the 
republican cafés. With the help of his comrades and 
brethren he had dissipated a respectable fortune left 
him by his father, an old-established confectioner, and 
he now impatiently awaited the Republic, that he might 
at last be rewarded with the post he had earned by 
his revolutionary orgies. On the fourth of September 
—possibly as the result of a practical joke—he was 
led to believe that he had been appointed prefect; but | 
when he attempted to take up the duties of the posi- 
tion the clerks in charge of the office refused to recog- 
nize his authority, and he was compelled in conse- 
quence to retire. A good sort of fellow in other respects, 
inoffensive and obliging, he had thrown himself zealously 
into the work of making an organized defence of the 
town. He had had pits dug in the level country, young 
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forest trees felled, and traps set on all the roads; then 
at the approach of the enemy, thoroughly satisfied with 
his preparations, he had hastily returned to the town. 
He thought he might now do more good at Havre, where 
new intrenchments would soon be necessary. 

The woman, who belonged to the courtesan class, was 
celebrated for an embonpoint unusual for her age, which 
had earned for her the sobriquet of “Boule de Suif” 
(Tallow Ball). Short and round, fat as a pig, with 
puffy fingers constricted at the joints, looking like rows 
of short sausages; with a shiny, tightly-stretched skin 
and an enormous bust filling out the bodice of her dress, 
she was yet attractive and much sought after, owing 
to her fresh and pleasing appearance. Her face was 
like a crimson apple, a peony-bud just bursting into 
bloom; she had two magnificent dark eyes, fringed with 
thick, heavy lashes, which cast a shadow into their 
depths; her mouth was small, ripe, kissable, and was 
furnished with the tiniest of white teeth. 

As soon as she was recognized the respectable matrons 
of the party began to whisper among themselves, and 
-the words “hussy” and “public scandal” were uttered 
so loudly that Boule de Suif raised her head. She 
forthwith cast such a challenging, bold look at her 
neighbors that a sudden silence fell on the company, 
and all lowered their eyes, with the exception of Loiseau, 
who watched her with evident interest. 

But conversation was soon resumed among the three 
ladies, whom the presence of this girl had suddenly 
drawn together in the bonds of friendship—one might 
almost say in those of intimacy. They decided that 
they ought to combine, as it were, in their dignity as 
wives in face of this shameless hussy; for legitimized 
love always despises its easy-going brother. 
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The three men, also, brought together by a certain 
conservative instinct awakened by the presence of Cor- 
nudet, spoke of money matters in a tone expressive of 
contempt for the poor. Count Hubert related the losses 
he had sustained at the hands of the Prussians, spoke 
of the cattle which had been stolen from him, the 
crops which had been ruined, with the easy manner of 
a nobleman who was also a tenfold millionaire, and 
whom such reverses would scarcely inconvenience for 
a single year. Monsieur Carré-Lamadon, a man of wide 
experience in the cotton industry, had taken care to 
send six hundred thousand francs to England as provi- 
sion against the rainy day he was always anticipating. 
As for Loiseau, he had managed to sell to the French 
commissariat department all the wines he had in stock, 
so that the state now owed him a considerable sum, 
which he hoped to receive at Havre. 

And all three eyed one another in friendly, well- 
disposed fashion. Although of varying social status, 
they were united in the brotherhood of money—in that 
vast freemasonry made up of those who possess, who 
can jingle gold whenever they choose to put their® 
hands into their breeches pockets. 

The coach went along so slowly that at ten o’clock 
in the morning it had not covered twelve miles. Three 
times the men of the party got out and climbed the hills 
on foot. The passengers were becoming uneasy, for 
they had counted on lunching at Tétes, and it seemed 
now as if they would hardly arrive there before night- — 
fall. Every one was eagerly looking out for an inn 
by the roadside, when, suddenly, the coach foundered 
in a snowdrift, and it took two hours to extricate it. 

As appetites increased, their spirits fell; no inn, no 
wine shop could be discovered, the approach of the Prus- 
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sians and the transit of the starving French troops hav- 
ing frightened away all business. 

The men sought food in the farmhouses beside the 
road, but could not find so much as a crust of bread; 
for the suspicious peasant invariably hid his stores for 
fear of being pillaged by the soldiers, who, being en- 
tirely without food, would take violent possession of 
everything they found. 

About one o’clock Loiseau announced that he posi- 
tively had a big hollow in his stomach. They had all 
been suffering in the same way for some time, and the 
increasing gnawings of hunger had put an end to all 
conversation. 

Now and then some one yawned, another followed his 
example, and each in turn, according to his character, 
breeding and social position, yawned either quietly or 
noisily, placing his hand before the gaping void whence 
issued breath condensed into vapor. 

Several times Boule de Suif stooped, as if searching 
for something under her petticoats. She would hesitate 
a moment, look at her neighbors, and then quietly sit 
upright again. All faces were pale and drawn. Loi- 
seau declared he would give a thousand francs for a 
knuckle of ham. His wife made an involuntary and 

- quickly checked gesture of protest. It always hurt 
her to hear of money being squandered, and she could 
not even understand jokes on such a subject. 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t feel well,” said the count. 
“Why did I not think of bringing provisions?” Each 
one reproached himself in similar fashion. 

_ Cornudet, however, had a bottle of rum, which he 
offered to his neighbors. They all coldly refused ex- 
cept Loiseau, who took a sip, and returned the bottle 
with thanks, saying: “That’s good stuff; it warms one 
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up, and cheats the appetite.” The alcohol put him in 
good humor, and he proposed they should do as the 
sailors did in the song: eat the fattest of the passengers. 
This indirect allusion to Boule de Suif shocked the re- 
spectable members of the party. No one replied; only 
Cornudet smiled. The two good sisters had ceased to 
mumble their rosary, and, with hands enfolded in their 
wide sleeves, sat motionless, their eyes steadfastly cast 
down, doubtless offering up as a sacrifice to Heaven 
the suffering it had sent them. 

At last, at three o’clock, as they were in the midst 
of an apparently limitless plain, with not a single vil- 
lage in sight, Boule de Suif stooped quickly, and drew 
from underneath the seat a large basket covered with a 
white napkin. 

From this she extracted first of all a small earthen- 
ware plate and a silver drinking cup, then an enor- 
mous dish containing two whole chickens cut into joints 
and imbedded in jelly. The basket was seen to con- 
tain other good things: pies, fruit, dainties of all sorts— 
provisions, in fine, for a three days’ journey, rendering 
their owner independent of wayside inns. The necks of 
four bottles protruded from among the food. She took 
a chicken wing, and began to eat it daintily, together 
with one of those rolls called in Normandy “Régence.” 

All looks were directed toward her. An odor of food 
filled the air, causing nostrils to dilate, mouths to wa- 
ter, and jaws to contract painfully. The scorn of the 
ladies for this disreputable female grew positively fero-- 
cious; they would have liked to kill her, or throw her 
and her drinking cup, her basket, and her provisions, 
out of the coach into the snow of the road below. 

But Loiseau’s gaze was fixed greedily on the dish of 
chicken. He said: 


- 
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“Well, well, this lady had more forethought than 
the rest of us. Some people think of everything.” 

She looked up at him. 

“Would you like some, sir? It is hard to go on fast- 
ing all day.” 

He bowed. 

“Upon my soul, I can’t refuse; I cannot hold out an- 
other minute. All is fair in war time, is it not, 
madame?” And, casting a glance on those around, he 
added: 

“At times like this it is very pleasant to meet with 
obliging people.” 

He spread a newspaper over his knees to avoid soil- 
ing his trousers, and, with a pocketknife he always car- 
ried, helped himself to a chicken leg coated with jelly, 
which he thereupon proceeded to devour. 

Then Boule de Suif, in low, humble tones, invited the 
nuns to partake of her repast. They both accepted the 
offer unhesitatingly, and after a few stammered words 
of thanks began to eat quickly, without raising their 
eyes. Neither did Cornudet refuse his neighbor’s offer, 
and, in combination with the nuns, a sort of table was 
formed by opening out the newspaper over the four 

_ pairs of knees. 
_ Mouths kept opening and shutting, ferociously mas- 
ticating and devouring the food. Loiseau, in his corner, 
was hard at work, and in low tones urged his wife to 
follow his example. She held out for a long time, but 
_ overstrained Nature gave way at last. Her husband, 
assuming his politest manner, asked their “charming 
companion” if he might be allowed to offer Madame 
_Loiseau a small helping. 
_ “Why, certainly, sir,” she replied, with an amiable 
‘smile, holding out the dish. 
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When the first bottle of claret was opened some 
embarrassment was caused by the fact that there was 
only one drinking cup, but this was passed from one 
to another, after being wiped. Cornudet alone, doubt- 
less in a spirit of gallantry, raised to his own lips that 
part of the rim which was still moist from those of his 
fair neighbor. 

Then, surrounded by people who were eating, and 
well-nigh suffocated by the odor of food, the Count 
and Countess de Bréville and Monsieur and Madame 
Carré-Lamadon endured that hateful form of torture 
which has perpetuated the name of Tantalus. All at 
once the manufacturer’s young wife heaved a sigh which 
made every one turn and look at her; she was white as 
the snow without; her eyes closed, her head fell for- 
ward; she had fainted. Her husband, beside himself, 
implored the help of his neighbors. No one seemed to 
know what to do until the elder of the two nuns, rais- 
ing the patient’s head, placed Boule de Suif’s drinking 
cup to her lips, and made her swallow a few drops 
of wine. The pretty invalid moved, opened her eyes, 
smiled, and declared in a feeble voice that she was all 
right again. But, to prevent a recurrence of the catas- 
trophe, the nun made her drink a cupful of claret, add- 
ing: “It’s just hunger—that’s what is wrong with you.” 

Then Boule de Suif, blushing and embarrassed, stam- 
mered, looking at the four passengers who were still ' 
fasting: 

“Mon Dieu, if I might offer these ladies and gentle- . 
men: im 

She stopped short, fearing a snub. But Loiseau con- 
tinued: 

“Hang it all, in such a case as this we are all broth- 
ers and sisters and ought to assist each other. Come, 
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come, ladies, don’t stand on ceremony, for goodness’ 
sake! Do we even know whether we shall find a house 
in which to pass the night? At our present rate of 
going we sha’n’t be at Totes till midday to-morrow.” 

They hesitated, no one daring to be the first to accept. 
But the count settled the question. He turned toward 
the abashed girl, and in his most distinguished manner 
said: 

“We accept gratefully, madame.” 

As usual, it was only the first step that cost. This 
Rubicon once crossed, they set to work with a will. 
The basket was emptied. It still contained a pdaté de 
foie gras, a lark pie, a piece of smoked tongue, Crassane 
pears, Pont-Léveque gingerbread, fancy cakes, and a 
cup full of pickled gherkins and onions—Boule de Suif, 
like all women, being very fond of indigestible things. 

They .could not eat this girl’s provisions without 
speaking to her. So they began to talk, stiffly at first; 

' then, as she seemed by no means forward, with greater 
freedom. Mesdames de Bréville and Carré-Lamadon, 
who were accomplished women of the world, were gra- 
cious and tactful. The countess especially displayed 
that amiable condescension characteristic of great ladies 
whom no contact with baser mortals can sully, and was 

_ absolutely charming. But the sturdy Madame Loiseau, 
who had the soul of a gendarme, continued morose, 

_ speaking little and eating much. 

Conversation naturally turned on the war. Terrible 
stories were told about the Prussians, deeds of bravery 

_ were recounted of the French; and all these people who 

_were fleeing themselves were ready to pay homage to the 

_ courage of their compatriots. Personal experiences soon 
followed, and Boule de Suif related with genuine emo- 

_ tion, and with that warmth of language not uncommon 
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in women of her class and temperament, how it came 
about that she had left Rouen. 

“I thought at first that I should be able to stay,” 
she said. “My house was well stocked with provisions, 
and it seemed better to put up with feeding a few sol- 
diers than to banish myself goodness knows where. But 
when I saw these Prussians it was too much for me! 
My blood boiled with rage; I wept the whole day for 
very shame. Oh, if only I had been a man! I looked 
at them from my window—the fat swine, with their 
pointed helmets!—and my maid held my hands to keep 
me from throwing my furniture down on them. Then 
some of them were quartered on me; I flew at the throat 
of the first one who entered. They are just as easy 
to strangle as other men! And I’d have been the death 
of that one if I hadn’t been dragged away from him 
by my hair. I had to hide after that. And as soon as 
I could get an opportunity I left the place, and here 
eam,” 

She was warmly congratulated. She rose in the esti- 
mation of her companions, who had not been so brave; 
and Cornudet listened to her with the approving and 
benevolent smile of an apostle, the smile a priest might 
wear in listening to a devotee praising God; for long- 
bearded democrats of his type have a monopoly of 
patriotism, just as priests have a monopoly of religion. 
He held forth in turn, with dogmatic self-assurance, in 
the style of the proclamations daily pasted on the walls 
of the town, winding up with a specimen of stump ora- 
tory in which he reviled “that besotted fool of a Louis- 
Napoleon.” 

But Boule de Suif was indignant, for she was an 
ardent Bonapartist. She turned as red as a cherry, 
and stammered in her wrath: “I’d just like to have 
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seen you in his place—you and your sort! There would 
have been a nice mix-up. Oh, yes! It was you who 
betrayed that man. It would be impossible to live 
in France if we were governed by such rascals as you!” 

Cornudet, unmoved by this tirade, still smiled a su- 
perior, contemptuous smile; and one felt that high words 
were impending, when the count interposed, and, not 
without difficulty, succeeded in calming the exasperated 
woman, saying that all sincere opinions ought to be 
respected. But the countess and the manufacturer’s 
wife, imbued with the unreasoning hatred of the upper 
classes for the Republic, and instinct, moreover, with 
the affection felt by all women for the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of despotic government, were drawn, in spite 
of themselves, toward this dignified young woman, whose 
opinions coincided so closely with their own. 

The basket was empty. The ten people had finished 
its contents without difficulty amid general regret that 
it did not hold more. Conversation went on a little 
longer, though it flagged somewhat after the passengers 
had finished eating. 

Night fell, the darkness grew deeper and deeper, and 
the cold made Boule de Suif shiver, in spite of her 
plumpness. So Madame de Bréville offered her her foot- 
warmer, the fuel of which had been several times re- 
newed since the morning, and she accepted the offer 
at once, for her feet were icy cold. Mesdames Carré- 
Lamadon and Loiseau gave theirs to the nuns. 

The driver lighted his lanterns. They cast a bright 
gleam on a cloud of vapor which hovered over the sweat- 
ing flanks of the horses, and on the roadside snow, 
which seemed to unroll as they went along in the chang- 
ing light of the lamps. 

All was now indistinguishable in the coach; but sud- 
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denly a movement occurred in the corner occupied by 
Boule de Suif and Cornudet; and Loiseau, peering into — 
the gloom, fancied he saw the big, bearded democrat 
move hastily to one side, as if he had received a well- 
directed, though noiseless, blow in the dark. 

Tiny lights glimmered ahead. It was Totes. The 
coach had been on the road eleven hours, which, with 
the three hours allotted the horses in four periods for 
feeding and breathing, made fourteen. It entered the 
town, and stopped before the Hétel du Commerce. 

The coach door opened; a well-known noise made all 
the travellers start; it was the clanging of a scabbard 
on the pavement; then a voice called out something 
in German. 

Although the coach had come to a standstill, no one 
got out; it looked as if they were afraid of being mur- 
dered the moment they left their seats. Thereupon 
the driver appeared, holding in his hand one of his 
lanterns, which cast a sudden glow on the interior 
of the coach, lighting up the double row of startled 
faces, mouths agape, and eyes wide open in surprise 
and terror. 

Beside the driver stood in the full light a German 
officer, a tall young man, fair and slender, tightly en- 
cased in his uniform like a woman in her corset, his 
flat shiny cap, tilted to one side of his head, making 
him look like an English hotel runner. His exaggerated 
mustache, long and straight and tapering to a point 
at either end in a single blond hair that could hardly 
be seen, seemed to weigh down the corners of his mouth 
and give a droop to his lips. 

In Alsatian French he requested the travellers to 
alight, saying stiffly: 

“Kindly get down, ladies and gentlemen.” 
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The two nuns were the first to obey, manifesting the 
docility of holy women accustomed to submission on 
every occasion. Next appeared the count and countess, 
followed by the manufacturer and his wife, after whom 
came Loiseau, pushing his larger and better half be- 
fore him. 

“Good-day, sir,” he said to the officer as he put his 
foot to the ground, acting on an impulse born of pru- 
dence rather than of politeness. The other, insolent like 
all in authority, merely stared without replying. 

Boule de Suif and Cornudet, though near the door, 
were the last to alight, grave and dignified before the 
enemy. The stout girl tried to control herself and ap- 
pear calm; the democrat stroked his long russet beard 
with a somewhat trembling hand. Both strove to 
maintain their dignity, knowing well that at such a 
time each individual is always looked upon as more 
or less typical of his nation; and, also, resenting the 
complaisant attitude of their companions, Boule de Suif 
tried to wear a bolder front than her neighbors, the 
virtuous women, while he, feeling that it was incum- 
bent on him to set a good example, kept up the attitude 
of resistance which he had first assumed when he under- 
took to mine the high roads round Rouen. 

They entered the spacious kitchen of the inn, and the 

German, having demanded the passports signed by the 

general in command, in which were mentioned the name, 

description and profession cf each traveller, inspected 

them all minutely, comparing their appearance with the 

written particulars. 

Then he said brusquely: “All right,” and turned on 
his heel. 

They breathed freely. All were still hungry; so sup- 
per was ordered. Half an hour was required for its 
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preparation, and while two servants were apparently en- 
gaged in getting it ready the travellers went to look at 
their rooms. These all opened off a long corridor, at 
the end of which was a glazed door with a number 
on it. 

They were just about to take their seats at table 
when the innkeeper appeared in person. He was a for- 
mer horse dealer—a large, asthmatic individual, always 
wheezing, coughing, and clearing his throat. Follenvie 
was his patronymic. 

He called: 

“Mademoiselle Elisabeth Rousset?” 

Boule de Suif started, and turned round. 

“That is my name.” 

“Mademoiselle, the Prussian officer wishes to speak 
to you immediately.” 

mL Ovmer” 

“Yes; if you are Mademoiselle Elisabeth Rousset.” 

She hesitated, reflected a moment, and then declared 
roundly: 

“That may be; but I’m not going.” 

They moved restlessly around her; every one won- 
dered and speculated as to the cause of this order. The 
count approached: 

“You are wrong, madame, for your refusal may bring 
trouble not only on yourself, but also on all your com- 
panions. It never pays to resist those in authority. 
Your compliance with this request cannot possibly be 
fraught with any danger; it has probably been made 
because some formality or other was forgotten.” 

All added their voices to that of the count; “Boule 
de Suif was begged, urged, lectured, and at last con- 
vinced; every one was afraid of the complications which 
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might result from headstrong action on her part. She 
said finally: 

“T am doing it for your sakes, remember that!” 

The countess took her hand. 

“And we are grateful to you.” 

She left the room. All waited for her return before 
commencing the meal. Each was distressed that he or 
she had not been sent for rather than this impulsive, 
quick-tempered girl, and each mentally rehearsed plati- 
tudes in case of being summoned also. 

But at the end of ten minutes she reappeared, breath- 
ing hard, crimson with indignation. 

“Oh! the scoundrel! the scoundrel!” she stammered. 

All were anxious to know what had happened; but 
she declined to enlighten them, and when the count 
pressed the point, she silenced him with much dignity, 
saying: 

“No; the matter has nothing to do with you, and I 
cannot speak of it.” 

Then they took their places round a high soup tureen, 
from which issued an odor of cabbage. In spite of this 
coincidence, the supper was cheerful. The cider was 
good; the Loiseaus and the nuns drank it from mo- 
tives of economy. The others ordered wine; Cornudet 
demanded beer. He had his own fashion of uncorking 
the bottle and making the beer foam, gazing at it as 
he inclined his glass and then raised it to a position 
between the lamp and his eye that he might judge of 
its color. When he drank, his great beard, which 
matched the color of his favorite beverage, seemed to 

tremble with affection; his eyes positively squinted in 
the endeavor not to lose sight of the beloved glass, and 
he looked for all the world as if he were fulfilling the 
only function for which he was born. He seemed to 
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have established in his mind an affinity between the 
two great passions of his life—pale ale and revolution— 
and assuredly he could not taste the one without dream- 
ing of the other. 

Monsieur and Madame Follenvie dined at the end of 
the table. The man, wheezing like a broken-down loco- 
motive, was too short-winded to talk when he was eat- 
ing. But the wife was not silent a moment; she told 
how the Prussians had impressed her on their arrival, 
what they did, what they said; execrating them in the 
first place because they cost her money, and in the 
second because she had two sons in the army. She ad- 
dressed herself principally to the countess, flattered at 
the opportunity of talking to a lady of quality. 

Then she lowered her voice, and began to broach deli-. 
cate subjects. Her husband interrupted her from time 
to time, saying: 

“You would do well to hold your tongue, Madame 
Follenvie.” 

But she took no notice of him, and went on: 

“Yes, madame, these Germans do nothing but eat po- 
tatoes and pork, and then pork and potatoes. And_ 
don’t imagine for a moment that they are clean! No, 
indeed! And if only you saw them drilling for hours, 
indeed for days, together; they all collect in a field, then 
they do nothing but march backward and forward, and 
wheel this way and that. If only they would cultivate 
the land, or remain at home and work on their high 
roads! Really, madame, these soldiers are of no earthly ~ 
use! Poor people have to feed and keep them, only in 
order that they may learn how to kill! True, I am only 
an old woman with no education, but when I see them 
wearing themselves out marching about from morning 
till night, I say to myself: When there are people who 
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make discoveries that are of use to people, why should 
others take so much trouble to do harm? Really, now, 
isn’t it a terrible thing to kill people, whether they are 
Prussians, or English, or Poles, or French? If we re- 
venge ourselves on any one who injures us we do wrong, 
and are punished for it; but when our sons are shot 
down like partridges, that is all right, and decorations 
are given to the man who kills the most. No, indeed, 
I shall never be able to understand it.” 

Cornudet raised his voice: 

“War is a barbarous proceeding when we attack a 
peaceful neighbor, but it is a sacred duty when un- 
dertaken in defence of one’s country.” 

The old woman looked down: 

“Ves; it’s another matter when one acts in self- 
defence; but would it not be better to kill all the kings, 
| seeing that they make war just to amuse themselves?” 

~ Cornudet’s eyes kindled. 
“Bravo, citizens!” he said. 
Monsieur Carré-Lamadon was reflecting profoundly. 
_ Although an ardent admirer of great generals, the peas- 
ant woman’s sturdy common sense made him reflect on 
the wealth which might accrue to a country by the 
employment of so many idle hands now maintained at 
a great expense, of so much unproductive force, if they 
were employed in those great industrial enterprises which 
it will take centuries to complete. 
But Loiseau, leaving his seat, went over to the inn- 
ee and began chatting in a low voice. The big man 
y , coughed, sputtered; his enormous carcass 


a nd he ended by buying six casks of claret from Loiseau 
be delivered in spring, after the departure of the 
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The moment supper was over every one went to bed, 
worn out with fatigue. 

But Loiseau, who had been making his observations 
on the sly, sent his wife to bed, and amused himself 
by placing first his ear, and then his eye, to the bed- 
room keyhole, in order to discover what he called “the 
mysteries of the corridor.” 

At the end of about an hour he heard a rustling, 
peeped out quickly, and caught sight of Boule de Suif, 
looking more rotund than ever in a dressing-gown of 
blue cashmere trimmed with white lace. She held a 
candle in her hand, and directed her steps to the num- 
bered door at the end of the corridor. But one of the 
side doors was partly opened, and when, at the end 
of a few minutes, she returned, Cornudet, in his shirt- 
sleeves, followed her. They spoke in low tones, then 
stopped short. Boule de Suif seemed to be stoutly deny- 
ing him admission to her room. Unfortunately, Loi- 
seau could not at first hear what they said; but toward 
the end of the conversatio.. they raised their voices, 
and he caught a few words. Cornudet was loudly 
insistent. 

“How silly you are! What does it matter to you?” 
he said. 

She seemed indignant, and replied: 

“No, my good man, there are times when one does 
not do that sort of thing; besides, in this place it would 
be shameful.” 

Apparently he did not understand, and asked the 
reason. Then she lost her temper and her caution, and, 
raising her voice still higher, said: 

“Why? Can’t you understand why? When there are 
Prussians in the house! Perhaps even in the very next 
room!” 
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He was silent. The patriotic shame of this wanton, 
who would not suffer herself to be caressed in the neigh- 
borhood of the enemy, must have roused his dormant 
dignity, for after bestowing on her a simple kiss he 
crept softly back to his room. Loiseau, much edified, 
capered round the bedroom before taking his place 
beside his slumbering spouse. 

Then silence reigned throughout the house. But soon 
there arose from some remote part—it might easily have 
been either cellar or attic—a stertorous, monotonous, 
regular snoring, a dull, prolonged rumbling, varied by 
tremors like those of a boiler under pressure of steam. 
Monsieur Follenvie had gone to sleep. 

As they had decided on starting at eight o’clock the 
next morning, every one was in the kitchen at that 
hour; but the coach, its roof covered with snow, stood 
by itself in the middle of the yard, without either horses 
or driver. They sought the latter in the stables, coach- 
houses and barns—but in vain. So the men of the 
party resolved to scour the country for him, and sallied 
forth. They found themselves in the square, with the 
church at the farther side, and to right and left low- 
roofed houses where there were some Prussian soldiers. 
The first soldier they saw was peeling potatoes. The 
second, farther on, was washing out a barber’s shop. 
Another, bearded to the eyes, was fondling a crying 
infant, and dandling it on his knees to quiet it; and 
the stout peasant women, whose men-folk were for the 
most part at the war, were, by means of signs, telling 
their obedient conquerors what work they were to do: 
chop wood, prepare soup, grind coffee; one of them 
even was doing the washing for his hostess, an infirm 
old grandmother. 

The count, astonished at what he saw, questioned the 
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beadle who was coming out of the presbytery. The 
old man answered: 

-“Oh, those men are not at all a bad sort; they are 
not Prussians, I am told; they come from somewhere 
farther off, I don’t exactly know where. And they have 
all left wives and children behind them; they are not 
fond of war either, you may be sure! I am sure they 
are mourning for the men where they come from, just 
as we do here; and the war causes them just as much 
unhappiness as it does us. As a matter of fact, things 
are not so very bad here just now, because the soldiers 
do no harm, and work just as if they were in their 
own homes. You see, sir, poor folk always help one 
another; it is the great ones of this world whe make 
war.” 

Cornudet, indignant at the friendly understanding es- 
tablished between conquerors and conquered, withdrew, 
preferring to shut himself up in the inn. 

“They are repeopling the country,” jested Loiseau. 

“They are undoing the harm they have done,” said 
Monsieur Carré-Lamadon gravely. 

But they could not find the coach driver. At Jast 
he was discovered in the village café, fraternizing cor- 
dially with the officer’s orderly. 

“Were you not told to harness the horses at eight 
o’clock?”’ demanded the count. 

“Oh, yes; but I’ve had different orders since.” 

“What orders?” 

“Not to harness at all.’” 

“Who gave you such orders?” 

“Why, the Prussian officer.” 

“But why?” 

“T don’t know. Go and ask ie I am forbicden to 
harness the horses, so I don’t harness them—that’s all.” 
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“Did he tell you so himself?” 

“No, sir; the innkeeper gave me the order from him.” 

“When?” 

“Tast evening, just as I was going to bed.” 

The three men returned in a very uneasy frame of 
mind. 

They asked for Monsieur Follenvie, but the servant 
replied that on account of his asthma he never got up 
before ten o’clock. They were strictly forbidden to 
rouse him earlier, except in case of fire. 

They wished to see the officer, but that also was im- 
possible, although he lodged in the inn. Monsieur Fol- 
lenvie alone was authorized to interview him on civil 
matters. So they waited. The women returned to their 
rooms, and occupied themselves with trivial matters. 

Cornudet settled down beside the tall kitchen fire- 
place, before a blazing fire. He had a small table and 
a jug of beer placed beside him, and he smoked his pipe 
—a pipe which enjoyed among democrats a considera- 
tion almost equal to his own, as though it had served 
its country in serving Cornudet. It was a fine meer- 
schaum, admirably colored to a black the shade of 


_ its owner’s teeth, but sweet-smelling, gracefully curved, 


at home in its master’s hand, and completing his physi- 
ognomy. And Cornudet sat motionless his eyes fixed 
now on the dancing flames, now on the froth which 
crowned his beer; and after each draught he passed 
his long, thin fingers with an air of satisfaction through 


his long, greasy hair, as he sucked the foam from his 


mustache. 

Loiseau, under pretence of stretching his legs, went 
out to see if he could sell wine to the country dealers. 
The count and the manufacturer began to talk politics. 


‘They forecast the future of France. One believed in 
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the Orleans dynasty, the other in an unknown savior— 
a hero who should rise up in the last extremity: a Du 
Guesclin, perhaps a Joan of Arc? or another Napoleon 
the First? Ah! if only the Prince Imperial were not 
so young! Cornudet, listening to them, smiled like 
a man who holds the keys of destiny in his hands. His” 
pipe perfumed the whole kitchen. 

As the clock struck ten, Monsieur Follenvie appeared. 
He was immediately surrounded and questioned, but 
could only repeat, three or four times in succession, 
and without variation, the words: 

“The officer said to me, just like this: ‘Monsieur Fol- 
lenvie, you will forbid them to harness up the coach 
for those travellers to-morrow. They are not to start 
without an order from me. You hear? That is 
sufficient.’ ” 

Then they asked to see the officer. The count sent 
him his card, on which Monsieur Carré-Lamadon also 
inscribed his name and titles. The Prussian sent word 
that the two men would be admitted to see him after 
his luncheon—that is to say, about one o’clock. 

The ladies reappeared, and they all ate a little, in 
spite of their anxiety. Boule de Suif appeared ill and 
very much worried. 

They were finishing their coffee when the orderly 
came to fetch the gentlemen. 

Loiseau joined the other two; but when they tried 
to get Cornudet to accompany them, by way of adding 
greater solemnity to the occasion, he declared proudly 
that he would never have anything to do with the 
Germans, and, resuming his seat in the chimney corner, 
he called for another jug of beer. 

har, Lhe three men went upstairs, and were ushered into 
e best room in the inn, where the officer received 
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them lolling at his ease in an armchair, his feet on 
the mantelpiece, smoking a long porcelain pipe, and 
enveloped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, doubtless stolen 
from the deserted dwelling of some citizen destitute of 
taste in dress. He neither rose, greeted them, nor even 
glanced in their direction. He afforded a fine example 
of that insolence of bearing which seems natural to the 
victorious soldier. 

After the lapse of a few moments he said in his halt- 
ing French: 

“What do you want?” 

“We wish to start on our journey,” said the count. 

“ONTO.” 

“May I ask the reason of your refusal?” 

“Because I don’t choose.” 

“I would respectfully call your attention, monsieur, 
to the fact that your general in command gave us a 
permit to proceed to Dieppe; and I do not think we have 
done anything to deserve this harshness at your hands.” 

“JT don’t choose—that’s all. You may go.” 

They bowed, and retired. 

The afternoon was wretched. They could not under- 
stand the caprice of this German, and the strangest ideas 
came into their heads. They all congregated in the 
kitchen, and talked the subject to death, imagining all 
kinds of unlikely things. Perhaps they were to be kept 
as hostages—but for what reason? or to be extradited as 
prisoners of war? or possibly they were to be held for 
ransom? ‘They were panic-stricken at this last sup- 
position. The richest among them were the most 
alarmed, seeing themselves forced to empty bags of gold 
into the insolent soldier’s hands in order to buy back 
their lives. They racked their brains for plausible lies 
whereby they might conceal the fact that they were 
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rich, and pass themselves off as poor—very poor. Loi- 
seau took off his watch chain, and put it in his pocket. 
The approach of night increased their apprehension. 
The lamp was lighted, and as it wanted yet two hours 
to dinner Madame Loiseau proposed a game of trente 
et un. It would distract their thoughts. The rest 


agreed, and Cornudet himself joined the party, oe) 


putting out his pipe for politeness’ sake. 

The count shuffled the cards—dealt—and Boule fe 
Suif had thirty-one to start with; soon the interest of 
the game assuaged the anxiety of the players. But Cor- 
nudet noticed that Loiseau and his wife were in league 
to cheat. 

They were about to sit down to dinner when Monsieur 
Follenvie appeared, and in his grating voice announced: 

“The Prussian officer sends to ask Mademoiselle Elisa- 
beth Rousset if she has changed her mind yet.” 

Boule de Suif stood still, pale as death. Then, sud- 
denly turning crimson with anger, she gasped out: 

“Kindly tell that scoundrel, that cur, that carrion of 
a Prussian, that I will never consent—you understand? 
—never, never, never!” 

The fat innkeeper left the room. Then Boule de Suif 
was surrounded, questioned, entreated on all sides to 
reveal the mystery of her visit to the officer. She re- 
fused at first; but her wrath soon got the better of her. 

“What does he want? He wants to make me his mis- 
tress!” she cried. 

No one was shocked at the word, so great was the 
general indignation. Cornudet broke his. jug as he 
banged it down on the table. A loud outcry arose 
against this base soldier. All were furious. They drew 
together in common resistance against the foe, as if 
some part of the sacrifice exacted of Boule de Suif had 
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been demanded of each. The count declared, with su- 
preme disgust, that those people behaved like ancient 
barbarians. The women, above all, manifested a lively 
and tender sympathy for Boule de Suif. The nuns, who 
appeared only at meals, cast down their eyes, and said 
nothing. 

They dined, however, as soon as the first indignant 
outburst had subsided; but they spoke little, and 
thought much. 

The ladies went to bed early; and the men, having 
lighted their pipes, proposed a game of écarté, in which 
Monsieur Follenvie was invited to join, the travellers 
hoping to question him skillfully as to the best means 
of vanquishing the officer’s obduracy. But he thought 
of nothing but his cards, would listen to nothing, reply 
to nothing, and repeated, time after time: “Attend to 
the game, gentlemen! attend to the game!” So ab- 
sorbed was his attention that he even forgot to expec- 
torate. The consequence was that his chest gave forth 
rumbling sounds like those of an organ. His wheezing 
lungs struck every note of the asthmatic scale, from deep, 
hollow tones to a shrill, hoarse piping resembling that 
of a young cock trying to crow. 

He refused to go to bed when his wife, overcome with 
sleep, came to fetch him. So she went off alone, for 
she was an early bird, always up with the sun; while 
he was addicted to late hours, ever ready to spend the 
night with friends. He merely said: “Put my egg-nogg 
by the fire,” and went on with the game. When the 
other men saw that nothing was to be got out of him 
they declared it was time to retire, and each sought his 
bed. 

They rose fairly early the mext morning, with a vague 
hope of being allowed to start, a greater desire than 
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ever to do so, and a terror at having to spend an- 
other day in this wretched little inn. 

Alas! the horses remained in the stable, the driver 
was invisible. They spent their time, for want of some- 
thing better to do, in wandering round the coach. 

Luncheon was a gloomy affair; and there was a gen- 
eral coolness toward Boule de Suif, for night, which 
brings counsel, had somewhat modified the judgment 
of her companions. In the cold light of the morning 
they almost bore a grudge against the girl for not hav- 
ing secretly sought out the Prussian, that the rest of 
the party might receive a joyful surprise when they 
awoke. What more simple? Besides, who would have 
been the wiser? She might have saved appearances 
by telling the officer that she had taken pity on their 
distress. Such a step would be of so little consequence 
to her. 

But no one as yet confessed to such thoughts. 

In the afternoon, seeing that they were all bored to 
death, the count proposed a walk in the neighborhood 
of the village. Each one wrapped himself up well, and 
the little party set out, leaving behind only Cornudet, 
who preferred to sit over the fire, and the two nuns, who 
were in the habit of spending their day in the church 
or at the presbytery. 

The cold, which grew more intense each day, almost 
froze the noses and ears of the pedestrians, their feet 
began to pain them so that each step was a penance, 
and when they reached the open country it looked 
so mournful and depressing in its limitless mantle of 
white that they all hastily retraced their steps, with 
bodies benumbed and hearts heavy. 

The four women walked, in front, and the three men 
followed a little in their rear. 
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Loiseau, who saw perfectly well how matters stood, 
asked suddenly “if that trollop were going to keep them 
waiting much longer in this God-forsaken spot.” The 
count, always courteous, replied that they could not ex- 
act so painful a sacrifice from any woman, and that 
the first move must come from herself. Monsieur Carré- 
Lamadon remarked that if the French, as they talked of 
doing, made a counter attack by way of Dieppe, their 
encounter with the enemy must inevitably take place 
at Totes. This reflection made the other two anxious. 

“Supposing we escape on foot?” said Loiseau. 

The count shrugged his shoulders. 

“How can you think of such a thing, in this snow? 
And with our wives? Besides, we should be pursued 
at once, overtaken in ten minutes, and brought back as 
prisoners at the mercy of the soldiery.” 

This was true enough; they were silent. 

The ladies talked of dress, but a certain constraint 
seemed to prevail among them. 

Suddenly, at the end of the street, the officer appeared. 
His tall, wasplike, uniformed figure was outlined against 

_ the snow which bounded the horizon, and he walked, 
_ knees apart, with that motion peculiar to soldiers, who 
are always anxious not to soil their carefully polished 
boots. 

He bowed as he passed the ladies, then glanced scorn- 
fully at the men, who had sufficient dignity not to raise 
their hats, though Loiseau made a movement to do so. 

Boule de Suif flushed crimson to the ears, and the 

three married women felt unutterably humiliated at be- 

‘ing met thus by the soldier in company with the girl 
whom he had treated with such scant ceremony. 

b _ Then they began to talk about him, his figure, and his 
a Madame Carré-Lamadon, who had known many 
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officers and judged them as a connoisseur, thought him 
not at all bad-looking; she even regretted that he was not 
a Frenchman, because in that case he would have made 
a very handsome hussar, with whom all the women would 
assuredly have fallen in love. 

When they were once more within doors they did not 
know what to do with themselves. Sharp words even 
were exchanged apropos of the merest trifles. The silent 
dinner was quickly over, and each one went to bed 
early in the hope of sleeping, and thus killing time. 

They came down next morning with tired faces and 
irritable tempers; the women scarcely spoke to Boule 
de Suif. 

A church bell summoned the faithful to a baptism. 
Boule de Suif had a child being brought up by peasants 
at Yvetot. She did not see him once a year, and never 
thought of him; but the idea of the child who was 
about to be baptized induced a sudden wave of ten- 
derness for her own, and she insisted on being present 
at the ceremony. 

As soon as she had gone out, the rest of the com- 
pany looked at one another and then drew their chairs 
together; for they realized that they must decide on 
some course of action. Loiseau had an inspiration: he 
proposed that they should ask the officer to detain Boule 
de Suif only, and to let the rest depart on their way. 

Monsieur Follenvie was intrusted with this commis- 
sion, but he returned to them almost immediately. The 
German, who knew human nature, had shown him the 
door. He intended to keep all the travellers until his 
condition had been complied with. 

Whereupon Madame Loiseau’s vulgar temperament 
broke bounds. 

“We're not going to die of old age here!” she cried. 
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“Since it’s that vixen’s trade to behave so with men I 
don’t see that she has any right to refuse one more 
than another. I may as well tell you she took any 
lovers she could get at Rouen—even coachmen! Yes, 
indeed, madame—the coachman at the prefecture! I 
know it for a fact, for he buys his wine of us. And 
now that it is a question of getting us out of a diffi- 
culty she puts on virtuous airs, the drab! For my part, 
I think this officer has behaved very well. Why, there 
were three others of us, any one of whom he would 
undoubtedly have preferred. But no, he contents him- 
self with the girl who is common property. He respects 
married women. Just think. He is master here. He 
had only to say: ‘I wish it!’ and he might have taken 
us by force, with the help of his soldiers.” 

The two other women shuddered; the eyes of pretty 
Madame Carré-Lamadon glistened, and she grew pale, 
as if the officer were indeed in the act of laying violent 
hands on her. 

The men, who had been discussing the subject among 
themselves, drew near. Loiseau, in a state of furious 
resentment, was for delivering up “that miserable 
woman,” bound hand and foot, into the enemy’s power. 
But the count, descended from three generations of am- 
bassadors, and endowed, moreover, with the lineaments 
of a diplomat, was in favor of more tactful measures. 

“We must persuade her,” he said. 

Then they laid their plans. 

The women drew together; they lowered their voices, 
and the discussion became general, each giving his or 
her opinion. But the conversation was not in the least 
coarse. The ladies, in particular, were adepts at deli- 
cate phrases and charming subtleties of expression to 
describe the most improper things. A stranger would 
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have understood none of their allusions, so guarded was 
the language they employed. But, seeing that the thin 
veneer of modesty with which every woman of the world 
is furnished goes but a very little way below the sur- 
face, they began rather to enjoy this unedifying episode, 
and at bottom were hugely delighted—feeling themselves 
in their element, furthering the schemes of lawless love 
with the gusto of a gourmand cook who prepares supper 
for another. 

Their gaiety returned of itself, so amusing at last 
did the whole business seem to them. The count ut- 
tered several rather risky witticisms, but so tactfully 
were they said that his audience could not help smil- 
ing. lLoiseau in turn made some considerably broader 
jokes, but no one took offence; and the thought ex- 
pressed with such brutal directness by his wife was 
uppermost in the minds of all: “Since it’s the girl’s trade, 
why should she refuse this man more than another?” 
Dainty Madame Carré-Lamadon seemed to think even 
that in Boule de Suif’s place she would be less inclined 
to refuse him than another. 

The blockade was as carefully arranged as if they 
were investing a fortress. Each agreed on the réle which 
he or she was to play, the arguments to be used, the 
maneuvers to be executed. They decided on the plan 
of campaign, the stratagems they were to employ, and 
the surprise attacks which were to reduce this human 
citadel and force it to receive the enemy within its 
walls. 


But Cornudet remained apart from the rest, taking ‘a 


no share in the plot. 

So absorbed was the attention of all that Boule de 
Suif’s entrance. was almost unnoticed. But the count 
whispered a gentle “Hush!” which made the others look 
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up. She was there. They suddenly stopped talking, 
and a vague embarrassment prevented them for a few 
moments from addressing her. But the countess, more 
practiced than the others in the wiles of the drawing- 
room, asked her: 

“Was the baptism interesting?” 

The girl, still under the stress of emotion, told what 
she had seen and heard, described the faces, the atti- 
tudes of those present, and even the appearance of the 
church. She concluded with the words: 

“Tt does one good to pray sometimes.” 

Until lunch time the ladies contented themselves with 
being pleasant to her, so as to increase her confidence 
and make her amenable to their advice. 

/ As soon as they took their seats at table the attack 
began. First they opened a vague conversation on the 
subject of self-sacrifice. Ancient examples were quoted: 
Judith and Holofernes; then, irrationally enough, Lu- 
_erece and Sextus; Cleopatra and the hostile generals 
- whom she reduced to abject» slavery by a surrender of 
_ hez charms. Next was recounted an extraordinary story, 
born of the imagination of these ignorant millionaires, 
‘which told how the matrons of Rome seduced Hannibal, 
_ his lieutenants, and all his mercenaries at Capua. They 
held up to admiration all those women who from time 
to time have arrested the victorious progress of con- 
“querors, made of their bodies a field of battle, a means 
yf ruling, a weapon; who have vanquished by their 
ic caresses hideous or detested beings, and sacrificed 
their chastity to vengeance and devotion. 
All was said with due restraint and regard for pro- 
’ ty, the effect heightened now and then by an out- 
t of forced enthusiasm calculated to excite emulation. 
\ listener would have thought at last that the one 
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role of woman on earth was a perpetual sacrifice of her 
person, a continual abandonment of herself to the ca- 
prices of a hostile soldiery. 

The two nuns seemed to hear nothing, and to be lost 
in thought. Boule de Suif also was silent. 

During the whole afternoon she was left to her re- 
flections. But instead of calling her “madame” as they 
had done hitherto, her companions addressed her sim- 
ply as “mademoiselle,” without exactly knowing why, 
but as if desirous of making her descend a step in the 
esteem she had won, and forcing her to realize her 
degraded position. 

Just as soup was served, Monsieur Follenvie reap- 
peared, repeating his phrase of the evening before: 

“The Prussian officer sends to ask if Mademoiselle 
Elisabeth Rousset has changed her mind.” 

Boule de Suif answered briefly: 

“No, monsieur.”’ 

But at dinner the coalition weakened. Loiseau made 
three unfortunate remarks. Each was cudgeling his 
brains for further examples of self-sacrifice, and could 
find none, when the countess, possibly without ulterior 
motive, and moved simply by a vague desire to do hom- 
age to religion, began to question the elder of the two 
nuns on the most striking facts in the lives of the saints. 
Now, it fell out that many of these had committed acts 
which would be crimes in our eyes, but the Church 
readily pardons such deeds when they are accomplished 
for the glory of God or the good of mankind. This 
was a powerful argument, and the countess made the 
most of it. Then, whether by reason of a tacit under- 
standing, a thinly veiled act of complaisance such as 
those who wear the ecclesiastical habit excel in, or 
whether merely as the result of sheer stupidity—a stu- 
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pidity admirably adapted to further their designs—the 
old nun rendered formidable aid to the conspirators. 
They had thought her timid; she proved herself bold, 
talkative, bigoted. She was not troubled by the ins and 
outs of casuistry; her doctrines were as iron bars; her 
faith knew no doubt; her conscience no scruples. She 
looked on Abraham’s sacrifice as natural enough, for she 
herself would not have hesitated to kill both father and 
mother if she had received a divine order to that effect; 
and nothing, in her opinion, could displease our Lord, 
provided the motive were praiseworthy. The countess, 
putting to good use the consecrated authority of her 
unexpected ally, led her on to make a lengthy and edify- 
ing paraphrase of that axiom enunciated by a certain 
school of moralists: “The end justifies the means.” 

“Then, sister,” she asked, “you think God accepts all 
methods, and pardons the act when the motive is pure?” 

“Undoubtedly, madame. An action reprehensible in 
itself often derives merit from the thought which in- 
spires it.” 

And in this wise they talked on, fathoming the wishes 
of God, predicting His judgments, describing Him as in- 
terested in matters which assuredly concern Him but 
little. 

All was said with the utmost care and discretion, 
but every word uttered by the holy woman in her nun’s 
garb weakened the indignant resistance of the cour- 
tesan. Then the conversation drifted somewhat, and the 
nun began to talk of the convents of her order, of her 
Superior, of herself, and of her fragile little neighbor, 
Sister St. Nicéphore. They had been sent for from 
Havre to nurse the hundreds of soldiers who were in 
hospitals, stricken with smallpox. She described these 
wretched invalids and their malady. And, while they 
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themselves were detained on their way by the caprices 
of the Prussian officer, scores of Frenchmen might be 
dying, whom they would otherwise have saved! For 
the nursing of soldiers was the old nun’s specialty; she 
had been in the Crimea, in Italy, in Austria; and as 
she told the story of her campaigns she revealed herself 
as one of those holy sisters of the fife and drum who 
seem designed by nature to follow camps, to snatch the 
wounded from amid the strife of battle, and to quell 
with a word, more effectually than any general, the 
rough and insubordinate troopers—a masterful woman, 
her seamed and pitted face itself an image of the devas- 
tations of war. 

No one spoke when she had finished for fear of spoil- 
ing the excellent effect of her words. 

As soon ac the meal was over the travellers retired to 
their rooms, whence they emerged the following day at 
a late hour of the morning. 

Luncheon passed off quietly. The seed sown the pre- 
ceding evening was being given time to germinate and 
bring forth fruit. 

In the afternoon the countess proposed a walk; then 
the count, as had been arranged beforehand, took Boule 
de Suif’s arm, and walked with her at some distance 
behind the rest. 

He began talking to her in that familiar, paternal, 
slightly contemptuous tone which men of his class adopt 
in speaking to women like her, calling her “my dear 
child,” and talking down to her from the height of his 
exalted social position and stainless reputation. He 
came straight to the point. 

“So you prefer to leave us here, exposed like your- 
self to all the violence which would follow on a repulse 
of the Prussian troops, rather than consent to surrender 
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yourself, as you have done so many times in your life?” 

The girl did not reply. 

He tried kindness, argument, sentiment. He still bore 
himself as count, even while adopting, when desirable, 
an attitude of gallantry, and making pretty—nay, even 
tender—speeches. He exalted the service she would 
render them, spoke of their gratitude; then, suddenly, 
using the familiar “thou”: 

“And you know, my dear, he could boast then of 
haying made a conquest of a pretty girl such as he 
won't often find in his own country.” 

Boule de Suif did not answer, and joined the rest 
of the party. 

As soon as they returned she went to her room, and 
was seen no more. ‘The general anxiety was at its 
height. What would she do? If she still resisted, how 
awkward for them all! 

The dinner hour struck; they waited for her in vain. 
At last Monsieur Follenvie entered, announcing that 
Mademoiselle Rousset was not well, and that they might 
sit down to table. They all pricked up their ears. The 
count drew near the innkeeper, and whispered: 

“Ts it all right?” 

“Ves,”’ 

Out of regard for propriety he said nothing to his 
companions, but merely nodded slightly toward them. 
A great sigh of relief went up from all breasts; every 
face was lighted up with joy. 

“By Gad!” shouted Loiseau, “I'll stand champagne 
all round if there’s any to be found in this place.” And 
great was Madame Loiseau’s dismay when the proprietor 


came back with four bottles in his hands. They had 
all suddenly become talkative and merry; a lively joy 


filled all hearts. The count seemed to perceive for 
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the first time that Madame Carré-Lamadon was charm- 
ing; the manufacturer paid compliments to the countess. 
The conversation was animated, sprightly, witty, and, 
although many of the jokes were in the worst possible 
taste, all the company were amused by them, and none 
offended—indignation being dependent, like other emo- 
tions, on surroundings. And the mental atmosphere had 
gradually become filled with gross imaginings and un- 
clean thoughts. 

At dessert even the women indulged in discreetly 
worded allusions. Their glances were full of meaning; 
they had drunk much. The count, who even in his mo- 
ments of relaxation preserved a dignified demeanor, hit 
on a much-appreciated comparison of the condition of 
things with the termination of a winter spent in the 
icy solitude of the North Pole and the joy of ship- 
wrecked mariners who at last perceive a southward track 
opening out before their eyes. 

Loiseau, fairly in his element, rose to his feet, hold- 
ing aloft a glass of champagne. 

“TI drink to our deliverance!” he shouted. 

All stood up, and greeted the toast with acclamation. 
Even the two good sisters yielded to the solicitations of 
the ladies, and consented to moisten their lips with 
the foaming wine, which they had never before tasted. 
They declared it was like effervescent lemonade, but with 
a pleasanter flavor. 

“It is a pity,” said Loiseau, “that we have no piano; 
we might have had a quadrille.” 

Cornudet had not spoken a word or made a movement; 
he seemed plunged in serious thought, and now and 
then tugged furiously at his great beard, as if trying 
to add still further to its length. At last, toward mid- 
night, when they were about to separate, Loiseau, whose 
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gait was far from steady, suddenly slapped him on the 
back, saying thickly: 

“You're not jolly to-night; why are you so silent, 
old man?” 

Cornudet threw back his head, cast one swift and 
scornful glance over the assemblage, and answered: 

“T tell you all, you have done an infamous thing!” 

He rose, reached the door, and repeating: “Infamous!” 
disappeared. 

A chill fell on all. Loiseau himself looked foolish 
and disconcerted for a moment, but soon recovered his 
aplomb, and, writhing with laughter, exclaimed: 

“Really, you are all too green for anything!” 

Pressed for an explanation, he related the “mysteries 
of the corridor,’ whereat his listeners were hugely 
amused. The ladies could hardly contain their delight. 
The count and Monsieur Carré-Lamadon laughed till 
they cried. They could scarcely believe their ears. 

“What! you are sure? He wanted x 

“T tell you I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“And she refused?” 

“Because the Prussian was in the next room!” 

“Surely you are mistaken?” 

“T swear I’m telling you the truth.” 

The count was choking with laughter. The manu- 
facturer held his sides. Loiseau continued: 

“So you may well imagine he doesn’t think this eve- 
ning’s business at all amusing.” 

And all three began to laugh again, choking, cough- 
ing, almost ill with merriment. 

Then they separated. But Madame Loiseau, who was 
nothing if not spiteful, remarked to her husband as 
they were on the way to bed that “that stuck-up little 
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minx of a Carré-Lamadon had laughed on the wrong 
side of her mouth all the evening.” 

“You know,” she said, “when women run after uni- 
forms it’s all the same to them whether the men who 
wear them are French or Prussian. It’s perfectly sick- 
ening!” 

The next morning»the snow showed dazzling white 
under a clear winter sun. The coach, ready at last, 
waited before the door; while a flock of white pigeons, 
with pink eyes spotted in the centres with black, puffed 
out their white feathers and walked sedately between 
the legs of the six horses, picking at the steaming 
manure. 

The driver, wrapped in his sheepskin coat, was smok- 
ing a pipe on the box, and all the passengers, radiant 
with delight at their approaching departure, were put- 
ting up provisions for the remainder of the journey. 

They were waiting only for Boule de Suif. At last she 
appeared. 

She seemed rather shamefaced and embarrassed, and 
advanced with timid step toward her companions, who 
with one accord turned aside as if they had not seen 
her. The count, with much dignity, took his wife by 
the arm, and removed her from the unclean contact. 

The girl stood still, stupefied with astonishment; then, 


plucking up courage, accosted the manufacturer’s wife _ 


with a humble “Good-morning, madame,” to which the 
other replied merely with a slight and insolent nod, 
accompanied by a look of outraged virtue. Every one 
suddenly appeared extremely busy, and kept as far from 
Boule de Suif as if her skirts had been infected with 
some deadly disease. Then they hurried to the coach, 
followed by the despised courtesan, who, arriving last 
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of all, silently took the place she had occupied during 
the first part of the journey. 

The rest seemed neither to see nor to know her— 
all save Madame Loiseau, who, glancing contemptuously 
in her direction, remarked, half aloud, to her husband: 

“What a mercy I am not sitting beside that creature!” 

The lumbering vehicle started on its way, and the 
journey began afresh. 

At first no one spoke. Boule de Suif dared not even 
raise her eyes. She felt at once indignant with her neigh- 
bors, and humiliated at having yielded to the Prussian 
into whose arms they had so hypocritically cast her. 

But the countess, turning toward Madame Carré- 
Lamadon, soon broke the painful silence: 

“T think you know Madame d’Etrelles?” 

“Ves; she is a friend of mine.” 

“Such a charming woman!” 

“Delightful! Exceptionally talented, and an artist 

to the finger tips. She sings marvellously and draws to 
perfection.” 
- The manufacturer was chatting with the count, and 
_ amid the clatter of the window-panes a word of their 
conversation was now and then distinguishable: “Shares 
—maturity—premium—time-limit.” 

Loiseau, who had abstracted from the inn the time- 
worn pack of cards, thick with the grease of five years’ 
contact with half- wiped- -off tables, started a game of 
‘bezique with his wife. 

The good sisters, taking up simultaneously the long 
ries hanging from their waists, made the sign of 
Besos, and began to mutter in unison interminable 
ers, their lips moving ever more and more swiftly, 
| they sought which should outdistance the other in 
trace of orisons; from time to time they kissed a 
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medal, and crossed themselves anew, then resumed their 
rapid and unintelligible murmur. 

Cornudet sat still, lost in thought. 

At the end of three hours Loiseau gathered up the 
cards, and remarked that he was hungry. 

His wife thereupon produced a parcel tied with string, 
from which she extracted a piece of cold veal. This she 
cut into neat, thin slices, and both began to eat. 

“We may as well do the same,” said the countess. 
The rest agreed, and she unpacked the provisions which 
had been prepared for herself, the count, and the Carré- 
Lamadons. In one of those oval dishes, the lids of 
which are decorated with an earthenware hare, by way 
of showing that a game pie lies within, was a succulent 
delicacy consisting of the brown flesh of the game, larded 
with streaks of bacon and flavored with other meats 
chopped fine. A solid wedge of Gruyére cheese, which 
had been wrapped in a newspaper, bore the imprint: 
“Items of News,” on its rich, oily surface. 

The two good sisters brought to light a hunk of 
sausage smelling strongly of garlic; and Cornudet, plung- © 
ing both hands at once into the capacious pockets of his 
loose overcoat, produced from one four hard-boiled eggs 
and from the other a crust of bread. He removed the 
shells, threw them into the straw beneath his feet, and 
began to devour the eggs, letting morsels of the bright 
yellow yolk fall in his mighty beard, where they looked ~ 
like stars. 

Boule de Suif, in the haste and confusion of her de- 
parture, had not thought of anything, and, stifling with 
rage, she watched all these people placidly eating. At 
first, ill-suppressed wrath shook her whole person, and 
she opened her lips to shriek the truth at them, to 
overwhelm them with a volley of insults; but she could 
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not utter a word, so choked was she with indignation. 

No one looked at her, no one thought of her. She 
felt herself swallowed up in the scorn of these virtuous 
creatures, who had first sacrificed, then rejected her as 
a thing useless and unclean. Then she remembered 
her big basket full of the good things they had so greed- 
ily devoured: the two chickens coated in jelly, the pies, 
the pears, the four bottles of claret; and her fury broke 
forth like a cord that is overstrained, and she was on 
the verge of tears. She made terrible efforts at self- 
control, drew herself up, swallowed the sobs which 
choked her; but the tears rose nevertheless, shone at 
the brink of her eyelids, and soon two heavy drops 
coursed slowly down her cheeks. Others followed more 
quickly, like water filtering from a rock, and fell, one 
after another, on her rounded bosom. She sat upright, 
with a fixed expression, her face pale and rigid, hoping 
desperately that no one saw her give way. 

But the countess noticed that she was weeping, and 
with a sign drew her husband’s attention to the fact. He 
shrugged his shoulders, as if to say: “Well, what of it? 
It’s not my fault.” Madame Loiseau chuckled trium- 
phantly, and murmured: 

“She’s weeping for shame.” 

The two nuns had betaken themselves once more to 
their prayers, first wrapping the remainder of their sau- 
sage in paper. 

Then Cornudet, who was digesting his eggs, stretched 
his long legs under the opposite seat, threw himself back, 
folded his arms, smiled like a man who had just thought 
of a good joke, and began to whistle the Marseillaise. 

The faces of his neighbors clouded; the popular air 
evidently did not find favor with them; they grew nerv- 
ous and irritable, and seemed ready to howl as a dog 
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does at the sound of a barrel-organ. Cornudet saw 
the discomfort he was creating, and whistled the louder; 
sometimes he even hummed the words: 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 

Conduis, soutiens, nos bras vengeurs, 
Liberté, liberté cherie, 

Combats avec tes defenseurs! 


The coach progressed more swiftly, the snow being 
harder now; and all the way to Dieppe, during the long, 
dreary hours of the journey, first in the gathering dusk, 
then in the thick darkness, raising his voice above the 
rumbling of the vehicle, Cornudet continued with fierce 
obstinacy his vengeful and monotonous whistling, forc- 
ing his weary and exasperated hearers to follow the song 
from end to end, to recall every word of every line, as 
each was repeated over and over again with untiring 
persistency. 

And Boule de Suff still wept, and sometimes a sob 
she could not restrain was heard in the darkness be- 
tween two verses of the song. 


TWO LITTLE SOLDIERS 


*\WERY Sunday, as soon as they were free, the little 
s)ldiers would go for a walk. They turned to the 
right on leaving the barracks, crossed Courbevoie with 
rapid strides, as though on a forced march; then, as the 
houses grew scarcer, they slowed down and followed 
the dusty road which leads to Bezons. 

They were smalland thin, lost in their ill-fitting capes, 
too large and too long, whose sleeves covered their 
hands; their ample red trousers fell in folds around their 
ankles. Under the high, stiff shako one could just barely 
perceive two thin, hollow-cheeked Breton faces, with 
their calm, naive blue eyes. They never spoke during 
their journey, going straight before them, the same idea 
in each one’s mind taking the place of conversation. For 
at the entrance of the little forest of Champioux they 

; had found a spot which reminded them of home, and 
. they did not feel happy anywhere else. 

’ At the crossing of the Colombes and Chatou roads, 
when they arrived under the trees, they would take off 
their heavy, oppressive headgear and wipe their fore- 
heads. 

_ They always stopped for a while on the bridge at 
Bezons, and looked at the Seine. They stood there sev- 
eral minutes, bending over the railing, watching the 
white sails, which perhaps reminded them of their home, 
and of the fishing smacks leaving for the open. 

As soon as they had crossed the Seine, they would 
l chase provisions at the delicatessen, the baker’ s, and 
83 
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the wine merchant’s. A piece of bologna, four cents’ 
worth of bread, and a quart of wine, made up the 
luncheon which they carried away, wrapped up in their 
handkerchiefs. But as soon as they were out of the vil- 
lage their gait would slacken and they would begin to 
talk. 

Before them was a plain with a few clumps of trees, 
which led to the woods, a little forest which seemed 
to remind them of that other forest at Kermarivan. 
The wheat and oat fields bordered on the narrow path, 
and Jean Kerderen said each time to Luc Le Ganidec: 

“Tt’s just like home, just like Plounivon.” 

“Yes, it’s just like home.” 

And they went on, side by side, thee minds full of 
dim memories of home. They saw the fields, the hedges, 
the forests, and beaches. 

Each time they stopped near a large stone on the 
edge of the private estate, because it reminded them 
of the dolmen of Locneuven. 

As soon as they reached the first clump of trees, Luc 
Le Ganidec would cut off a small stick, and, whittling 
it slowly, would walk on, thinking of the folks at home. 

Jean Kerderen carried the provisions. 

From time to time Luc would mention a name, or 
allude to some boyish prank which would give them 
food for plenty of thought. And the home country, so 
dear and so distant, would little by little gain pos- 
session of their minds, sending them back through space, 
to the well-known forms and noises, to the familiar 
scenery, with the fragrance of its green fields and sea 
air. They no longer noticed the smells of the city. 
And in their dreams they saw their friends leaving, per- 
haps forever, for the dangerous fishing grounds. 

They were walking slowly, Luc Le Ganidec and Jean 
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Kerderen, contented and sad, haunted by a sweet sor- 
row, the slow and penetrating sorrow of a captive ani- 
mal which remembers the days of its freedom. 

And when Luc had finished whittling his stick, they 
came to a little nook, where every Sunday they took 
their meal. They found the two bricks, which they 
had hidden in a hedge, and they made a little fire of 
dry branches and roasted their sausages on the ends 
of their knives. 

When their last crumb of bread had been eaten and 
the last drop of wine had been drunk, they stretched 
themselves out on the grass side by side, without speak- 
ing, their half-closed eyes looking away in the distance, 
their hands clasped as in prayer, their red-trousered legs 
mingling with the bright colors of the wild flowers. 


Towards noon they glanced, from time to time, to- 
wards the village of Bezons, for the dairy maid would 
soon be coming. Every Sunday she would pass in front 
of them on the way to milk her cow, the only cow in 
the neighborhood which was sent out to pasture. 

Soon they would see the girl, coming through the 
fields, and it pleased them to watch the sparkling sun- 
beams reflected from her shining pail. They never spoke 
of her. They were just glad to see her, without under- 
standing why. 

She was a tall, strapping girl, freckled and tanned by 
the open air—a girl typical of the Parisian suburbs. 

Once, on noticing that they were always sitting in the 
same place, she said to them: 

“To you always come here?” 

Luc Le Ganidec, more daring than his friend, stam- 
mered: 

“Ves, we come here for our rest.” 
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That was all. But the following Sunday, on seeing 
them, she smiled with the kindly smile of a woman 
who understood their shyness, and she asked: 

“What are you doing here? Are you watching the 
grass grow?” : 

Luc, cheered up, smiled: “P’raps.” 

She continued: “It’s not growing fast, is it?” 

He answered, still laughing: ‘Not exactly.” 

She went on. But when she came back with her 
pail full of milk, she stopped before them and said: 

“Want some? It will remind you of home.” 

She had, perhaps instinctively, guessed and touched 
the right spot. 

Both were moved. Then, not without difficulty, she 
poured some milk into the bottle in which they had 
brought their wine. Luc started to drink, carefully 
watching lest he should take more than his share. Then 
he passed the bottle to Jean. She stood before them, 
her hands on her hips, her pail at her feet, enjoying 
the pleasure that she was giving them. Then she went 
on, saying: “Well, bye-bye until next Sunday!” 

For a long time they watched her tall form as it re- 
ceded in the distance, blending with the background, 
and finally disappeared. 

The following week as they left the barracks, Jean 
said to Luc: 

“Don’t you think we ought to buy her something 
good?” 

They were sorely perplexed by the problem of choos- 
ing something to bring to the dairy maid.. Luc was in 
favor of bringing her some chitterlings; but Jean, who 
had a sweet tooth, thought that candy would be the 
best thing. He won, and so they went to a grocery 
to buy two sous’ worth of red and white candies. 
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This time they ate more quickly than usual, excited 
_ by anticipation. 

Jean was the first one to notice her. “There she 
_ is,” he said; and Luc answered: “Yes, there she is.” 
She smiled when she saw them, and cried: 
“Well, how are you to-day?” 
_ «They both answered together: 
“All right! How’s everything with you? 
Then she started to talk of simple things which might 
interest them; of the weather, of the crops, of her 
masters. 

They didn’t dare to offer their candies, which were 
slowly melting in Jean’s pocket. Finally Luc, growing 
bolder, murmured: 

“We have brought you something.” 

She asked: “Let’s see it.” 

Then Jean, blushing to the tips of his ears, reached 
in his pocket, and drawing out the little paper bag, 
handed it to her. 

She began to eat the little sweet dainties. The two 
soldiers sat in front of her, moved and delighted. 

At last she went to do her milking, and when she 
ae : F ; 

came back she again gave them some milk. 

They thought of her all through the week and often 
ke of her. The following Sunday she sat beside 
them for a longer time. 


_ The three of them sat there, side by side, their eyes 
g far away in the distance, their hands clasped 
their knees, and they told each other little inci- 
and little details of the villages where they were 
, while the cow, waiting to be milked, stretched 
heavy head toward the girl and mooed. 

Soon the girl consented to eat with them, and to take a 


f wine. Often she brought them plums in her pocket, 


” 


_ 
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for plums were now ripe. Her presence enlivened the 
little Breton soldiers, who chattered away like two birds. 


One Tuesday something unusual happened to Luc Le 
Ganidec; he asked for leave and did not return until 
ten o’clock at night. 

Jean worried and racked his brain to account for his 
friend’s having obtained leave. 

The following Friday, Luc borrowed ten sous from 
one of his friends, and once more asked and obtained 
leave for several hours. 

When he started out with Jean on Sunday he seemed 
queer, disturbed, changed. Kerderen did not under- 
stand; he vaguely suspected something, but he could 
not guess what it might be. 

They went straight to the usual place, and lunched 
slowly. Neither was hungry. 

Soon the girl appeared. They watched her approach 
as they always did. When she was near, Luc arose and 
went towards her. She placed her pail on the ground 
and kissed him. She kissed him passionately, throwing 
her arms around his neck, without paying attention to 
Jean, without even noticing that he was there. 

Poor Jean was dazed, so dazed that he could not 
understand. His mind was upset and his heart broken, 
without his even realizing why. 

Then the girl sat down beside Luc, and they started 
to chat. 

Jean was not looking at them. He understood now 
why his friend had gone out twice during the week. 
He felt the pain and the sting which treachery and 
deceit leave in their wake. 

Luc and the girl went together to attend to the cow. 

Jean followed them with his eyes. He saw them dis- 
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appear side by side, the red trousers of his friend making 
a scarlet spot against the white road. It was Luc who 
sank the stake to which the cow was tethered. The girl 
stooped down to milk the cow, while he absent-mindedly 
stroked the animal’s glossy neck. Then they left the 
pail in the grass and disappeared in the woods. 

Jean could no longer see anything but the wall of 
leaves through which they had passed. He was un- 
manned so that he did not have strength to stand. He 
stayed there, motionless, bewildered and grieving—sim- 
ple, passionate grief. He wanted to weep, to run away, 
to hide somewhere, never to see anyone again. 

Then he saw them coming back again. They were 
walking slowly, hand in hand, as village lovers do. Luc 
was carrying the pail. 

After kissing him again, the girl went on, nodding 
carelessly to Jean. She did not offer him any milk 
that day. 

The two little soldiers sat side by side, motionless 
as always, silent and quiet, their calm faces in no way 
betraying the trouble in their hearts. The sun shone 
down on them. From time to time they could hear 
the plaintive lowing of the cow. At the usual time they 
arose to return. 

Luc was whittling a stick. Jean carried the empty 
bottle. He left it at the wine merchant’s in Bezons. 
Then they stopped on the bridge, as they did every Sun- 
_ day, and watched the water flowing by. 

Jean leaned over the railing, farther and farther, as 
though he had seen something in the stream which hyp- 
notized him. Luc said to him: 

“What’s the matter? Do you want a drink?” 

He had hardly said the last word when Jean’s head 
carried away the rest of his body, and the little blue 
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and red soldier fell like a shot and disappeared in 
the water. 

Luc, paralyzed with horror, tried vainly to shout for 
help. In the distance he saw something move; then 
his friend’s head bobbed up out of the water only to 
disappear again. 

Farther down he again noticed a hand, just one hand, 
which appeared and again went out of sight. That 
was all. 

The boatmen who had rushed to the scene found no 
body that day. 

Luc ran back to the barracks, crazed, and with eyes 
and voice full of tears, he related the accident: “He 
leaned—he—he was leaning—so far over—that his head 
carried him away—and—he—fell—he fell——” 

Emotion choked him so that he could say no more. 
Tf he had only known! 


FATHER MILON 


} OR a month the hot sun has been parching the fields. 
| Nature is expanding beneath its rays; the fields are 

green as far as the eye can see. The big azure dome 

of the sky is unclouded. The farms of Normandy, scat- 

tered over the plains and surrounded by a belt of tall 
beeches, look, from a distance, like little woods. On 
closer view, after lowering the worm-eaten wooden bars, 
you imagine yourself in an immense garden, for all the 
ancient apple trees, gnarled as the peasants themselves, 
are in bloom. The sweet scent of their blossoms mingles 
with the heavy smell of the earth and the penetrating 
odor of the stables. It is noon. The family is eating 
under the shade of a pear tree planted in front of the 
door; father, mother, the four children, and the help— 
two women and three men—are all there. All are si- 
lent. The soup is eaten and then a dish of potatoes 
fried with bacon is brought on. 

From time to time one of the women gets up and 

_ takes a pitcher down to the cellar to fetch more cider. 
The man, a big fellow about forty years old, is watch- 
ing a grape vine, still bare, which is winding and twist- 
ing like a snake along the side of the house. 
_ At last he says: “Father’s vine is budding early this 
year. Perhaps we may get something from it.” 
_ The woman then turns round and looks, without say- 
a word. 
_ This vine is planted on the spot where their father 
been shot. 
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It was during the war of 1870. The Prussians were 
occupying the whole country. General Faidherbe, with 
the Northern Division of the army, was opposing them. 

The Prussians had established their headquarters at 
this farm. The old farmer to whom it belonged, Father 
Pierre Milon, had received and quartered them to the 
best of his ability. 

For a month the German vanguard had been in this 
village. The French remained motionless, ten leagues 
away; and yet, every night, some of the Uhlans dis- 
appeared. 

Of all the isolated scouts, of all those who were sent 
to the outposts, in groups of not more than three, not 
one ever returned. 

They were picked up the next morning in a field or 
in a ditch. Even their horses were found along the roads 
with their throats cut. 

These murders seemed to be done by the same men, 
who could never be found. 

The country was terrorized. Farmers were shot on 
suspicion, women were imprisoned; children were fright- 
ened in order to try and obtain information. Nothing 
could be ascertained. 

But, one morning, Father Milon was found stretched 
out in the barn, with a sword gash across his face. 

Two Uhlans were found dead about a mile and a 
half from the farm. One of them was still holding his 
bloody sword in his hand. He had fought, tried to de- 
fend himself. A court-martial was immediately held in | 
the open air, in front of the farm. The old man was 
brought before it. 

He was sixty-eight years old, small, thin, bent, with 
two big hands resembling the claws of a crab. His color- 
less hair was sparse and thin, like the down of a young 
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duck, allowing patches of his scalp to be seen. The 
brown and wrinkled skin of his neck showed big veins 
which disappeared behind his jaws and came out again 
at the temples. He had the reputation of being miserly 
and hard to deal with. 

They stood him up between four soldiers, in front of 
the kitchen table, which had been dragged outside. Five 
officers and the colonel seated themselves opposite him. 

The coionel spoke in French: 

“Father Milon, since we have been here we have only 
had praise for you. You have always been obliging and 
even attentive to us. But to-day a terrible accusation 
is hanging over you, and you must clear the matter up. 
How did you receive that wound on your face?” 

The peasant answered nothing. 

The colonel continued: 

“Your silence accuses you, Father Milon. But I want 
you to answer me! Do you understand? Do you know 
who killed the two Uhlans who were found this morn- 
ing near Calvaire?” 

The old man answered clearly: 

ered.” 

The colonel, surprised, was silent for a minute, look- 
ing straight at the prisoner. Father Milon stood im- 
passive, with the stupid look of the peasant, his eyes 
lowered as though he were talking to the priest. Just 
one thing betrayed an uneasy mind; he was continually 
swallowing his saliva, with a visible effort, as though 
his throat were terribly contracted. 

The man’s family, his son Jean, his daughter-in-law 
and his two grandchildren were standing a few feet 
behind him, bewildered and affrighted. 

The colonel went on: 
“Do you also know who killed all the scouts who have 
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been found dead, for a month, throughout the country, 
every morning?” 

The old man answered with the same stupid look: 

Cll did.”’ 

“Vou killed them all?” 


“Uh huh! I did.” 
“Vou alone? All alone?” 
“Uh huh!” 


“Tell me how you did it.” 

This time the man seemed moved; the necessity for 
talking any length of time annoyed him visibly. He 
stammered: 

“T dunno! I simply did it.” 

The colonel continued: 

“J warn you that you will have to tell me every- 
thing. You might as well make up your mind right 
away. How did you begin?” 

The man cast a troubled look toward his family, stand- 
ing close behind him. He hesitated a minute longer, 
and then suddenly made up his mind to obey the order. 

“T was coming home one night at about ten o’clock, 
the night after you got here. You and your soldiers 
had taken more than fifty écus worth of forage from 
me, as well as a cow and two sheep. I said to myself: 
‘As much as they take from you, just so much will you 
make them pay back.’ And then I had other things 
on my mind which I will tell you. Just then I no- 
ticed one of your soldiers who was smoking his pipe 
by the ditch behind the barn. I went and got my scythe 
and crept up slowly behind him, so that he couldn’t : 
hear me. And I cut his head off with one single blow, 
just as I would a blade of grass, before he could say 
‘Booh!’ If you should look at the bottom of the pond, 
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you will find him tied up in a potato-sack, with a stone 
fastened to it. 

“T got an idea. I took all his clothes, from his boots 
to his cap, and hid them away in the little wood be- 
hind the yard.” 

The old man stopped. The officers remained speech- 
less, looking at each other. The questioning began 
again, and this is what they learned. 


Once this murder committed, the man had lived with 
this one thought: “Kill the Prussians!” He hated them 
with the blind, fierce hate of the greedy yet patriotic 
peasant. He had his idea, as he said. He waited sev- 
eral days. 

He was allowed to go and come as he pleased, because 

__ he had shown himself so humble, submissive and oblig- 
_ ing to the invaders. Each night he saw the outposts 
leave. One night he followed them, having heard the 
name of the village to which the men were going, and 
__ having learned the few words of German which he 
_ needed for his plan through associating with the 
soldiers. 
__ _ He left through the back yard, slipped into the woods, 
- found the dead man’s clothes and put them on. Then 
_ he began to crawl through the fields, following along the 
hedges in order to keep out of sight, listening to the 
‘slightest noises, as wary as a poacher. 

As soon as he thought the time ripe, he approached 
the road and hid behind a bush. He waited for a 
while. Finally, toward midnight, he heard the sound 
of a galloping horse. The man put his ear to the 
ground in order to make sure that only one horseman 

approaching, then he got ready. 

An Uhlan came galloping along, carrying despatches. 
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As he went, he was all eyes and ears. When he was 
only a few feet away, Father Milon dragged himself 
across the road, moaning: “Hilfe! Hilfe/” (Help! 
Help!). The horseman stopped, and recognizing a Ger- 
man, he thought he was wounded and dismounted, com- 
ing nearer without any suspicion, and just as he was 
leaning over the unknown man, he received, in the pit 
of his stomach, a heavy thrust from the long curved 
blade of the sabre. He dropped without suffering pain, 
quivering only in the final throes. Then the farmer, 
radiant with the silent joy of an old peasant, got up 
again, and, for his own pleasure, cut the dead man’s 
throat. He then dragged the body to the ditch and 
threw it in. 

The horse quietly awaited its master. Father Milon 
mounted him and started galloping across the plains. 

About an hour later he noticed two more Uhlans who 
were returning home, side by side. He rode straight 
for them, once more crying “Hilfe! Hilfe!” The Prus- 
sians, recognizing the uniform, let him approach with- 
out distrust. The old man passed between them like 
a cannon-ball, felling them both, one with his sabre and 
the other with a revolver. 

Then he killed the horses, German horses! After 
that he quickly returned to the woods and hid one 
of the horses. He left his uniform there and again 
put on his old clothes; then going back into bed, he 
slept until morning. 


For four days he did not go out, waiting for the in- 


quest to be terminated; but on the fifth day he went 
out again and killed two more soldiers by the same 


stratagem. From that time on he did not stop. Each 


night he wandered about in search of adventure, killing 
Prussians, sometimes here and sometimes there, gallop- 


—— 
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ing through deserted fields, in the moonlight, a lost 
Uhlan, a hunter of men. Then, his task accomplished, 
leaving behind him the bodies lying along the roads, the 
old farmer would return and hide his horse and uniform. 

He went, toward noon, to carry oats and water quietly 
to his mount, and he fed it well as he required from it 
a great amount of work. 

But one of those whom he had attacked the night 
before, in defending himself slashed the old peasant 
across the face with his sabre. 

However, he had killed them both. He had come 
back and hidden the horse and put on his ordinary 
clothes again; but as he reached home he began to feel 
faint, and had dragged himself as far as the stable, 
being unable to reach the house. 

They had found him there, bleeding, on the straw. 


When he had finished his tale, he suddenly lifted up 
his head and looked proudly at the Prussian officers. 

The colonel, who was gnawing at his mustache, asked: 

“You have nothing else to say?” 

“Nothing more; I have finished my task; I killed six- 
teen, not one more or less.” 

“Do you know that you are going to die?” 

“T haven’t asked for mercy.” 

“Fave you been a soldier?” 

“Yes, I served my time. And then, you had killed 
my father, who was a soldier of the first Emperor. And 
last month you killed my youngest son, Francois, near 
Evreux. I owed you one for that; I paid. We are 
quits.” 

The officers were looking at each other. 

The old man continued: 

“Eight for my father, eight for the boy—we are quits. 
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I didn’t seek any quarrel with you. I don’t know you. 
I don’t even know where you come from. And here 
you are, ordering me about in my home as though it 
were your own. I took my revenge upon the others. 
I’m not sorry.” 

And, straightening up his bent back, the old man 
folded his arms in the attitude of a modest hero. 

The Prussians talked in a low tone for a long time. 
One of them, a captain, who had also lost his son the 
previous month, was defending the poor wretch. Then 
the colonel arose. and, approaching Father Milon, said 
in a low voice: 

“Listen, old man, there is perhaps a way of saving 
your life, it is to ie 

But the man was not listening, and, his eyes fixed 
on the hated officer, while the wind played with the 
downy hair on his head, he distorted his slashed face, 
giving it a truly terrible expression, and, swelling out 
his chest, he spat, as hard as he could, right in the 
Prussian’s face. 

The colonel, furious, raised his hand, and for the sec- 
ond time the man spat in his face. 

All the officers had jumped up and were shrieking 
orders at the same time. 

In less than a minute the old man, still impassive, 
was pushed up against the wall and shot, looking smil- 
ingly the while toward Jean, his eldest son, his daughter- 
in-law and his two grandchildren, who witnessed this 
scene in dumb terror. 
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EORGE’S father was sitting in an iron chair, watch- 

ing his little son with concentrated affection and 
attention, as little George piled up the sand into heaps 
during one of their walks. He would take up the sand 
with both hands, make a mound of it, and put a chest- 
nut leaf on top. His father saw no one but him in that 
public park full of people. 

The sun was just disappearing behind the roofs of the 
Rue Saint-Lazare, but still shed its rays obliquely on 
that little, overdressed crowd. The chestnut trees were 
lighted up by its yellow rays, and the three fountains 
before the lofty porch of the church had the appearance 
of liquid silver. 

Monsieur Parent, accidentally looking up at the 
church clock, saw that he was five minutes late. He 
got up, took the child by the arm, shook his dress, which 
was covered with sand, wiped his hands, and led him 
in the direction of the Rue Blanche. He walked quickly, 
so as not to get in after his wife, and the child could 
not keep up with him. He took him up and carried 
him, though it made him pant when he had to walk up 
the steep street. He was a man of forty, already turn- 
ing gray, and rather stout. 

At last he reached his house. An old servant who 
had brought him up, one of those trusted servants who 
are the tyrants of families, opened the door to him. 

“Has madame come in yet?” he asked anxiously. 

The servant shrugged her shoulders: 
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“When have you ever known madame to come home 
at half-past six, monsieur?” 

“Very well; all the better; it will give me time to 
change my things, for I am very warm.” 

The servant looked at him with angry and contemptu- 
ous pity. “Oh, I can see that well enough,” she grum- 
bled. ‘You are covered with perspiration, monsieur. I 
suppose you walked quickly and carried the child, and 
only to have to wait until half-past seven, perhaps, for 
madame. I have made up my mind not to have dinner 
ready on time. I shall get it for eight o’clock, and if 
you have to wait, I cannot help it; roast meat ought 
not to be burnt!” 

Monsieur Parent pretended not to hear, but went into 
his own room, and as soon as he got in, locked the door, 
so as to be alone, quite alone. He was so used now 
to being abused and badly treated that he never thought 
himself safe except when he was locked in. 

What could he do? To get rid of Julie seemed to 
him such a formidable thing to do that he hardly ven- 
tured to think of it, but it was just as impossible to 
uphold her against his wife, and before another month 
the situation would become unbearable between the two. 
He remained sitting there, with his arms hanging down, 
vaguely trying to discover some means to set matters 
straight, but without success. He said to himself: “It 
is lucky that I have George; without him I should be 
very miserable.” 

Just then the clock struck seven, and he started up. 
Seven o’clock, and he had not even changed his clothes. 
Nervous and breathless, he undressed, put on a clean 
shirt, hastily finished his toilet, as if he had been ex- 
pected in the next room for some event of extreme 
importance, and went into the drawing-room, happy 
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at having nothing to fear. He glanced at the news- 
paper, went and looked out of the window, and then 
sat down again, when the door opened, and the boy came 
in, washed, brushed, and smiling. Parent took him 
up in his arms and kissed him passionately; then he 
tossed him into the air, and held him up to the ceiling, 
but soon sat down again, as he was tired with all his 
exertion. Then, taking George on his knee, he made him 
ride a-cock-horse. The child laughed and clapped his 
hands and shouted with pleasure, as did his father, who 
laughed until his big stomach shook, for it amused him 
almost more than it did the child. 

Parent loved him with all the heart of a weak, re- 
signed, ill-used man. He loved him with mad bursts 
of affection, with caresses and with all the bashful ten- 
derness which was hidden in him, and which had never 
found an outlet, even at the early period of his mar- 
ried life, for his wife had always shown herself cold and 
reserved. 

Just then Julie came to the door, with a pale face 
and glistening eyes, and said in a voice which trembled 
with exasperation: “It is half-past seven, monsieur.” 

Parent gave an uneasy and resigned look at the clock 
and replied: “Yes, it certainly is half-past seven.” 

“Well, my dinner is quite ready now.” 

Seeing the storm which was coming, he tried to turn 
it aside. “But did you not tell me when I came in 
that it would not be ready before eight?” 

“Right! what are you thinking about? You surely 
do not mean to let the child dine at eight o’clock? It 
would ruin his stomach. Just suppose that he only had 
his mother to look after him! She cares a great deal 
sbout her child. Oh, yes, we will speak about her; she 
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is a mother! What a pity it is that there should be any 
mothers like her!” 

Parent thought it was time to cut short a threatened 
scene. “Julie,” he said, “I will not allow you to speak 
like that of your mistress. You understand me, do you 
not? Do not forget it in the future.” 

The old servant, who was nearly choked with sur- 
prise, turned and went out, slamming the door so vio- 
lently after her that the lustres on the chandelier rattled, 
and for some seconds it sounded as if a number of 
little invisible bells were ringing in the drawing-room. 

Eight o’clock struck, the door opened, and Julie came 
in again. She had lost her look of exasperation, but 
now she put on an air of cold and determined resolu- 
tion, which was still more formidable. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I served your mother until 
the day of her death, and I have attended to you from 
your birth until now, and I think it may be said that 
I am devoted to the family.” She waited for a reply, 
and Parent stammered: 

“Why, yes, certainly, my good Julie.” 

“You know quite well,” she continued, “that I have 
never done anything for the sake of money, but always 
for your sake; that I have never deceived you nor lied 
to you, that you have never had to find fault with 
mes 

“Certainly, my good Julie.” 

“Very well, then, monsieur; it cannot go on any longer 
like this. I have said nothing, and left you in your 
ignorance, out of respect and liking for you, but it is 
too much, and every one in the neighborhood is laugh- 
ing at you. Everybody knows about it, and so I must 
tell you also, although I do not like to repeat it. The 
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reason why madame comes in at any time she chooses 
is that she is doing abominable things.” 

He seemed stupefied and not to understand, and could 
only stammer out: “Hold your tongue; you know I 
have forbidden you——” 

But she interrupted him with irresistible resolution. 
“No, monsieur, I must tell you everything now. For 
a long time madame has been carrying on with Monsieur 
Limousin. I have seen them kiss scores of times be- 
hind the door. Ah! you may be sure that if Monsieur 
Limousin had been rich, madame would never have 
married Monsieur Parent. If you remember how the 
marriage was brought about, you would understand the 
matter from beginning to end.” 

Parent had risen, and stammered out, his face livid: 
“Hold your tongue—hold your tongue, or ? 

She went on, however: ‘No, I mean to tell you every- 
thing. She married you from interest, and she deceived 
you from the very first day. It was all settled between 
them beforehand. You need only reflect for a few mo- 
ments to understand it, and then, as she was not satis- 
fied with having married you, as she did not love you, 
she has made your life miserable, so miserable that it 
has almost broken my heart when I have seen it.” 

He walked up and down the room with hands 
clenched, repeating: “Hold your tongue—hold your 
tongue——” For he could find nothing else to say. 
The old servant, however, would not yield; she seemed 
resolved on everything. 

George, who had been at first astonished and then 
frightened at those angry voices, began to utter shrill 
screams, and remained behind his father, with his face 
puckered up and his mouth open, roaring. 

His son’s screams exasperated Parent, and filled him 
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with rage and courage. He rushed at Julie with both 
arms raised, ready to strike her, exclaiming: “Ah! you 
wretch. You will drive the child out of his senses.” He 
already had his hand on her, when she screamed in his 
face: 

“Monsieur, you may beat me if you like, me who 
reared you, but that will not prevent your wife from de- 
ceiving you, or alter the fact that your child is not 
yours a 

He stopped suddenly, let his arms fall, and remained 
standing opposite to her, so overwhelmed that he could 
understand nothing more. 

“You need only to look at the child,” she added, “to 
know who is its father! He is the very image of Mon- 
sieur Limousin. You need only look at his eyes and 
forehead. Why, a blind man could not be mistaken 
in him.” 

He had taken her by the shoulders, and was now shak- 
ing her with all his might. “Viper, viper!” he said. 
“Go out the room, viper! Go out, or I shall kill you! 
Go out! Go out!” 

And with a desperate effort he threw her into the 
next room. She fell across the table, which was laid 
for dinner, breaking the glasses. Then, rising to her 
feet, she put the table between her master and herself. 
While he was pursuing her, in order to take hold of 
her again, she flung terrible words at him. 

“You need only go out this evening after dinner, 
and come in again immediately, and you will see! You 
will see whether I have been lying! Just try it, and 
you will see.” She had reached the kitchen door and 
escaped, but he ran after her, up the back stairs to 
her bedroom, into which she had locked herself, and 
knocking at the door, he said: 
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“You will leave my house this very instant!” 

“You may be certain of that, monsieur,” was her 
reply. “In an hour’s time I shall not be here any 
longer.” 

He then went slowly downstairs again, holding on to 
the banister so as not to fall, and went back to the 
drawing-room, where little George was sitting on the 
floor, crying. He fell into a chair, and looked at the 
child with dull eyes. He understood nothing, knew noth- 
ing more; he felt dazed, stupefied, mad, as if he had 
just fallen on his head, and he scarcely even remem- 
bered the dreadful things the servant had told him. 
Then, by degrees, his mind, like muddy water, became 
calmer and clearer, and the abominable revelations be- 
gan to work in his heart. 

He was no longer thinking of George. The child was 
quiet now and sitting on the carpet; but, seeing that no 
notice was being taken of him, he began to cry. His 
father ran to him, took him in his arms, and covered | 
him with kisses. His child remained to him, at any 
rate! What did the rest matter? He held him in his 
arms and pressed his lips to his light hair, and, re- 
lieved and composed, he whispered: 

“George—my little George—my dear little George % 
But he suddenly remembered what Julie had said! Yes, 
she had said that he.-was Limousin’s child. Oh! it could 
not be possible, surely. He could not believe it, could 
not doubt, even for a moment, that he was his own 
child. It was one of those low scandals which spring 
from servants’ brains! And he repeated: “George—my 
dear little George.” The youngster was quiet again, 
now that his father was fondling him. 

Parent felt the warmth of the little chest penetrate 
through his clothes, and it filled him with love. courage 
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and happiness; that gentle warmth soothed him, forti- 
fied him and saved him. Then he put the small, curly 
head away from him a little, and looked at it affec- 
tionately, still repeating: “George! Oh, my little 
George!” But suddenly he thought: “Suppose he were 
to resemble Limousin, after all!” 

He looked at him with haggard, troubled eyes, and 
tried to discover whether there was any likeness in his 
forehead, in his nose, mouth, or cheeks. His thoughts 
wandered as they do when a person is going mad, and 
his child’s face changed in his eyes, and assumed a 
strange look and improbable resemblances. 

The hall bell rang. Parent gave a bound as if a bullet 
had gone through him. “There she is,” he said. “What 
shall I do?” And he ran and locked himself up in his 
room, to have time to bathe his eyes. But in a few 
moments another ring at the bell made him jump again, 
and then he remembered that Julie had left, without 
the housemaid knowing it, and so nobody would go 
to open the door. What was he to do? He went him- 
self, and suddenly he felt brave, resolute, ready for dis- 
simulation and the struggle. The terrible blow had 
matured him in a few moments. He wished to know 
the truth, he desired it with the rage of a timid man 
and with the tenacity of an easy-going man who has been 
exasperated. 

Nevertheless, he trembled. Does one know how much 
excited cowardice there often is in boldness? He went 
to the door with furtive steps, and stopped to listen; 
his heart beat furiously. Suddenly, however, the noise 
of the bell over his head startled him like an explosion. 
He seized the lock, turned the key, and opening the 
door, saw his wife and Limousin standing before him on 
the stairs. 
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With an air of astonishment, which also betrayed a 
little irritation, she said: 

“So you open the door now? Where is Julie?” 

His throat felt tight and his breathing was labored 
as he tried to reply, without being able to utter a 
word. 

“Are you dumb?” she continued. “I asked you where 
Julie is?” 

“She—she—has—gone——”’ he managed to stammer. 

His wife began to get angry. “What do you mean 
by gone? Where has she gone? Why?” By degrees 
he regained his coolness. He felt an intense hatred rise 
up in him for that insolent woman who was standing 
before him. 

“Yes, she has gone altogether. I sent her away.” 

“You have sent away Julie? Why, you must be 
mad.” 
_ “Yes, I sent her away because she was insolent, and 
because—because she was ill-using the child.” 

“Julie?” 

“Yes—Julie.” 

“What was she insolent about?” 

“About you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes, because the dinner was burnt, and you did not 
come in.” 

“And she said 3 

“She said—offensive things about you—which I ought 
not—which I could not listen to——” 

“What did she say?” 

“Tt is no good repeating them.” 

“T want to hear them.” 

“She said it was unfortunate for a man like me to 
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be married to a woman like you, unpunctual, careless, 
disorderly, a bad mother, and a bad wife.” 

The young woman had gone into the anteroom, fol- 
lowed by Limousin, who did not say a word at this 
unexpected condition of things. She shut the door 
quickly, threw her cloak on a chair, and going straight 
up to her husband, she stammered out: 

“You say? You say? That I am a 

Very pale and calm, he replied: “I say nothing, my 
dear. I am simply repeating what Julie said to me, 
as you wanted to know what it was, and I wish you 
to remark that I turned her off just on account of what 
she said.” 

She trembled with a violent longing to tear out his 
beard and scratch his face. In his voice and manner 
she felt that he was asserting his position as master. 
Although she had nothing to say by way of reply, she 
tried to assume the offensive by saying something un- 
- pleasant. “I suppose you have had dinner?” she asked. 

“No, I waited for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. “It is very 
stupid of you to wait after half-past seven,” she said. 
“Vou might have guessed that I was detained, that I 
had a good many things to do, visits and shopping.” 

And then, suddenly, she felt that she wanted to ex- 
plain how she had spent her time, and told him in 
abrupt, haughty words that, having to buy some furni- 
ture in a shop a long distance off, very far off, in the | 
Rue de Rennes, she had met Limousin at past seven 
o’clock on the Boulevard Saint-Germain, and that then 
she had gone with him to have something to eat.in a 
restaurant, as she did not like to go to one by herself, 
although she was faint with hunger. That was how she 
had dined with Limousin, if it could be called dining, 
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for they had only some soup and half a chicken, as they 
were in a great hurry to get back. 

Parent replied simply: “Well, you were quite right. 
I am not finding fault with you.” 

Then Limousin, who had not spoken till then, and 
who had been half hidden behind Henriette, came for- 
ward and put out his hand, saying: “Are you very 
well?” 

Parent took his hand, and shaking it gently, replied: 
“Yes, I am very well.” 

But the young woman had felt a reproach in her hus- 
band’s last words. “F inding fault! Why do you speak 
of finding fault? One might think that you meant to 
imply something.” 

“Not at all,” he replied, by way of excuse. “T simply 
meant that I was not at all anxious although you were 
late, and that I did not find fault with you for it.” 

She, however, took the high hand, and tried to find 
a pretext for a quarrel. “Although I was late? One 
might really think that it was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and that I spent my nights away from home.” 

“Certainly not, my dear. I said late because I could 
find no other word. You said you should be back at 
half-past six, and you returned at half-past eight. That 
was surely being late. I understand it perfectly well. 
I am not at all surprised, even. But—but—I can hardly 
use any other word.” 

“But you pronounce them as if I had been out all 
night.” 

“Oh, no—oh, no!” 

She saw that he would yield on every point, and she 
was going into her own room, when at last she noticed 
that George was Screaming, and then she asked, with 
some feeling: ‘What is the matter with the child?” 
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“IT told you that Julie had been rather unkind to 
him.” 

‘What has the wretch been doing to him?” 

“Oh, nothing much. She gave him a push, and he 
fell down.” 

She wanted to see her child, and ran into the dining 
room, but stopped short at the sight of the table coy- 
ered with spilt wine, with broken decanters and glasses 
and overturned saltcellars. ‘Who did all that mischief?” 
she asked. 

“Tt was Julie, who 
furiously: 

“That is too much, really! Julie speaks of me as if 
I were a shameless woman, beats my child, breaks my 
plates and dishes, turns my house upside down, and 
it appears that you think it all quite natural.” 

“Certainly not, as I have got rid of her.” 

“Really! You have got rid of her! But you ought 
to have given her in charge. In such cases, one ought 
to call in the Commissary of Police!” 2 

“But—my dear—I really could not. There was no 
reason. It would have been very difficult fy 

She shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. “There! you 
will never be anything but a poor, wretched fellow, 
a man without a will, without any firmness or energy. 
Ah! she must have said some nice things to you, your 
Julie, to make you turn her off like that. I should 
like to have been here for a minute, only for a minute.” 
Then she opened the drawing-room door and ran to 
George, took him into her arms and kissed him, and 
said: ‘Georgie, what is it, my darling, my pretty one, 
my treasure?” 

Then, suddenly turning to another idea, she said: 


” 


But she interrupted him 
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“But the child has had no dinner? ‘You have had 
nothing to eat, my pet?” 

“No, mamma.” 

Then she again turned furiously upon her husband. 
“Why, you must be mad, utterly mad! It is half-past 
eight, and George has had no dinner!” 

He excused himself as best he could, for he had ~ 
nearly lost his wits through the overwhelming scene and 
the explanation, and felt crushed by this ruin of his 
life. “But, my dear, we were waiting for you, as I 
did not wish to dine without you. As you come home 
late every day, I expected you every moment.” 

She threw her bonnet, which she had kept on till then, 
into an easy-chair, and in an angry voice she said: “It 
is really intolerable to have to do with people who can 
understand nothing, who can divine nothing and do 
nothing by themselves. So, I suppose, if I were to 
come in at twelve o’clock at night, the child would have 
had nothing to eat? Just as if you could not have 
understood that, as it was after half-past seven, I was 
prevented from coming home, that I had met with some 
hindrance!” 

Parent trembled, for he felt that his anger was get- 
ting the upper hand, but Limousin interposed, and turn- 

_ ing toward the young woman, said: 
__ “My dear friend, you are altogether unjust. Parent 
_ could not guess that you would come here so late, as 
you never do so, and then, how could you expect him 
to get over the difficulty all by himself, after having 
sent away Julie?” 
But Henriette was very angry, and replied: 
_ “Well, at any rate, he must get over the difficulty 
himself, for I will not help him,” she replied. “Let 
him settle it!” And she went into her own room, quite 
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forgetting that her child had not had anything to eat. 

Limousin immediately set to work to help his friend. 
He picked up the broken glasses which strewed the table 
and took them out, replaced the plates and knives and 
forks, and put the child into his high chair, while Parent 
went to look for the chambermaid to wait at table. The 
girl came in, in great astonishment, as she had heard 
nothing in George’s room, where she had been working. 
She soon, however, brought in the soup, a burnt leg 
of mutton, and mashed potatoes. 

Parent sat by the side of the child, very much upset 
and distressed at all that had happened. He gave the 
boy his dinner, and endeavored to eat something him- 
self, but he could only swallow with an effort, as his 
throat felt paralyzed. By degrees he was seized with 
an insane desire to look at Limousin, who was sitting 
opposite to him, making bread pellets, to see whether 
George was like him, but he did not venture to raise his 
eyes for some time. At last, however, he made up his 
mind to do so, and gave a quick, sharp look at the face 
which he knew so well, although he almost fancied that 
he had never examined it carefully. It looked so dif- 
ferent to what he had imagined. From time to time he 
looked at Limousin, trying to recognize a likeness in the 
smallest lines of his face, in the slightest features, and 
then he looked at his son, under the pretext of feeding 
him. 

Two words were sounding in his ears: “His father! his. 
father! his father!” They buzzed in his temples at 
every beat of his heart. Yes, that man, that tranquil 
man who was sitting on the other side of the table, 
was, perhaps, the father of his son, of George, of his 
little George. Parent left off eating; he could not swal- 
low any more, A terrible pain, one of those attacks of 
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pain which make men scream, roll on the ground, and 
bite the furniture, was tearing at his entrails, and he 
felt inclined to take a knife and plunge it into his 
stomach. 

He started when he heard the door open. His wife 
came in. “I am hungry,” she said; “are not you, 
Limousin?” 

He hesitated a little, and then said: “Yes, I am, upon 
my word.” 

She had the leg of mutton brought in again. Par- 
ent asked himself: 

“Have they had dinner? Or are they late because 
they have had a lovers’ meeting?” 

They both ate with a very good appetite. Henriette 
was very calm, but laughed and joked. Her husband 
watched her furtively. She had on a pink teagown 
trimmed with white lace, and her fair head, her white 
neck and her plump hands stood out from that coquet- 
tish and perfumed dress as though it were a sea shell 
edged with foam. 

What fun they must be making of him, if he had been 
their dupe since the first day! Was it possible to make 
a fool of a man, of a worthy man, because his father 
had left him a little money? Why could one not see 
into people’s souls? How was it that nothing revealed 
to upright hearts the deceits of infamous hearts? How 
was it that voices had the same sound for adoring as 
for lying? Why was a false, deceptive look the same 
‘as a sincere one? And he watched them, waiting to 
catch a gesture, a word, an intonation. Then suddenly 
he thought: “I will surprise them this evening,” and he 
said: “My dear, as I have dismissed Julie, I will see 
about getting another girl this very day. I will go 
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at once to procure one by to-morrow morning, so I may 
not be in until late.” 

“Very well,” she replied; “go. I shall not stir from 
here. Limousin will keep me company. We will wait 
for you.” Then, turning to the maid, she said: “You 
had better put George to bed, and then you can cleai 
away and go up to your room.” 

Parent had got up; he was unsteady on his legs, dazed 
and bewildered, and saying, “I shall see you again later 
on,” he went out, holding on to the wall, for the floor 
seemed to roll like a ship. George had been carried out 
by his nurse, while Henriette and Limousin went into 
the drawing-room. 

As soon as the door was shut, he said: “You must 
be mad, surely, to torment your husband as you do?” 

She immediately turned on him: “Ah! Do you know 
that I think the habit you have got into lately, of look- 
ing upon Parent as a martyr, is very unpleasant?” 

Limousin threw himself into an easy-chair and crossed 
his legs. “I am not setting him up as a martyr in the 
least, but I think that, situated as we are, it is ridicu- 
lous to defy this man as you do, from morning till 
night.” 

She took a cigarette from the mantelpiece, lighted 
it, and replied: “But I do not defy him; quite the con- 
trary. Only he irritates me by his stupidity, and I treat 
him as he deserves.” 

Limousin continued impatiently: “What you are do- | 
ing is very foolish! I am only asking you to treat your 
husband gently, because we both of us require him to - 
trust us. I think that you ought to see that.” 

They were close together: he, tall, dark, with long 
whiskers and the rather vulgar manners of a good- 
looking man who is very well satisfied with himself; 
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she, small, fair, and pink, a little Parisian, born in the 
back room of a shop, half cocotte and half bourgeoise, 
brought up to entice customers to the store by her 
glances, and married, in consequence, to a simple, un- 
sophisticated man, who saw her outside the door every 
morning when he went out and every evening when he 
came home. 

“But do you not understand, you great booby,” she 
said, “that I hate him just because he married me, be- 
cause he bought me, in fact; because everything that 
he says and does, everything that he thinks, acts on my 
nerves? He exasperates me every moment by his stu- 
pidity, which you call his kindness; by his dullness, 
which you call his confidence, and then, above all, be- 
cause he is my husband, instead of you. I feel him 
between us, although he does not interfere with us much. 
And then—and then! No, it is, after all, too idiotic of 
him not to guess anything! I wish he would, at any 
rate, be a little jealous. There are moments when I 
feel inclined to say to him: ‘Do you not see, you stupid 
creature, that Paul is my lover?’ 

“Tt is quite incomprehensible that you cannot under- 
stand how hateful he is to me, how he irritates me. 
You always seem to like him, and you shake hands with 
him cordially. Men are very extraordinary at times.” 

“One must know how to dissimulate, my dear.” 

“It is no question of dissimulation, but of feeling. 
One might think that, when you men deceive one an- 
other, you like each other better on that account, while 
we women hate a man from the moment that we have 
betrayed him.” 

“TI do not see why one should hate an excellent fellow 
because one is friendly with his wife.” 

“You do not see it? You do not see it? ‘You all 
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of you are wanting in refinement of feeling. However, 
that is one of those things which one feels and can- 
not express. And then, moreover, one ought not. No, 
you would not understand; it is quite useless! You men 
have no delicacy of feeling.” 

And smiling, with the gentle contempt of an impure 
woman, she put both her hands on his shoulders and 
held up her lips to him. He stooped down and clasped 
her closely in his arms, and their lips met. And as they 
stood in front of the mantel mirror, another couple 
exactly like them embraced behind the clock. 

They had heard nothing, neither the noise of the key 
nor the creaking of the door, but suddenly Henriette, 
with a loud cry, pushed Limousin away with both her 
arms, and they saw Parent looking at them, livid with 
rage, without his shoes on and his hat over his fore- 
head. He looked at each, one after the other, with a 
quick glance of his eyes and without moving his head. 
He appeared beside himself. Then, without saying a 
word, he threw himself on Limousin, seized him as if 
he were going to strangle him, and flung him into the 
opposite corner of the room so violently that the other 
lost his balance, and, beating the air with his hand, 
struck his head violently against the wall. 

When Henriette saw that her husband was going to 
murder her lover, she threw herself on Parent, seized him 
by the neck, and digging her ten delicate, rosy fingers 
into his neck, she squeezed him so tightly, with all the 
vigor of a desperate woman, that the blood spurted out 
under her nails, and she bit his shoulder, as if she 
wished to tear it with her teeth. Parent, half-strangled 
and choking, loosened his hold on Limousin, in order to 
shake off his wife, who was hanging to his neck. Put- 
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ting his arms round her waist, he flung her also to the 
other end of the drawing-room. 

Then, as his passion was short-lived, like that of most 
good-tempered men, and his strength was soon ex- 
hausted, he remained standing between the two, panting, 
worn out, not knowing what to do next. His brutal 
fury had expended itself in that effort, like the froth 
of a bottle of champagne, and his unwonted energy 
ended in a gasping for breath. As soon as he could 
speak, however, he said: 

“Go away—both of you—immediately! Go away!” 

Limousin remained motionless in his corner, against 
the wall, too startled to understand anything as yet, 
too frightened to move a finger; while Henriette, with 
her hands resting on a small, round table, her head 
bent forward, her hair hanging down, the bodice of her 
dress unfastened, waited like a wild animal which is 
about to spring. Parent continued in a stronger voice: 
“Go away immediately. Get out of the house!” 

His wife, however, seeing that he had got over his 
first exasperation, grew bolder, drew herself up, took 
two steps toward him, and, grown almost insolent, she 
said: “Have you lost your head? What is the matter 
with you? What is the meaning of this unjustifiable 
violence?” 

But he turned toward her, and raising his fist to 
strike her, he stammered out: “Oh—oh—this is too 
much, too much! I heard everything! Everything— 

do you understand? Everything! You wretch—you 

4 wretch! You are two wretches! Get out of the house, 
both of you! Immediately, or I shall kill you! Leave 

3 the house!” 

She saw that it was all over, and that he knew every- 

thing; that she could not prove her innocence, and 
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that she must comply. But all her impudence had re- 
turned to her, and her hatred for the man, which was 
aggravated now, drove her to audacity, made her feel 
the need of bravado, and of defying him, and she said 
in a clear voice: “Come, Limousin; as he is going to 
turn me out of doors, I will go to your lodgings with 
you.” 

But Limousin did not move, and Parent, in a fresh 
access of rage, cried out: “Go, will you? Go, you 
wretches! Or else—or else——” He seized a chair and 
whirled it over his head. 

Henriette walked quickly across the room, took her 
lover by the arm, dragged him from the wall, to which 
he appeared fixed, and led him toward the door, saying: 
“Do come, my friend—you see that the man is mad. 
Do come!” 

As she went out she turned round to her husband, 
trying to think of something that she could do, some- 
thing that she could invent to wound him to the heart 
as she left the house, and an idea struck her, one of 
those venomous, deadly ideas in which all a woman’s 
perfidy shows itself, and she said resolutely: “I am going 
to take my child with me.” 

Parent was stupefied, and stammered: ‘“ Your—your— 
child? You dare to talk of your child? You venture— 
you venture to ask for your child—after—after. 
Oh, oh, that is too much! Go, you vile creature! Go!” 

She went up to him again, almost smiling, almost 
avenged already, and defying him, standing close to him, 
and face to face, she said: “I want my child, and you 
have no right to keep him, because he is not yours—do 
you understand? He is not yours! He is Limousin’s!” 

And Parent cried out in bewilderment: “You lie— 
you lie—worthless woman!” 
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But she continued: “You fool! Everybody knows 
it except you. I tell you, this is his father. You need 
only look at him to see it.” 

Parent staggered backward, and then he suddenly 
turned round, took a candle, and rushed into the next 
room; returning almost immediately, carrying little 
George wrapped up in his bedclothes. The child, who 
had been suddenly awakened, was crying from fright. 
Parent threw him into his wife’s arms, and then, with- 
out speaking, he pushed her roughly out toward the 
stairs, where Limousin was waiting, from motives of 
prudence. 

Then he shut the door again, double-locked and 
bolted it, but had scarcely got back into the drawing- 
room when he fell to the floor at full length. 


II 


PaRENT lived alone, quite alone. During the five 
weeks that followed their separation, the feeling of sur- 
prise at his new life prevented him from thinking much. 
He had resumed his bachelor life, his habits of lounging 
about, and took his meals at a restaurant, as he had 
done formerly. As he wished to avoid any scandal, 
he made his wife an allowance, which was arranged by 
their lawyers. By degrees, however, the thought of the 
child began to haunt him. Often, when he was at home 
alone at night, he suddenly thought he heard George 
calling out “Papa,” and his heart would begin to beat, 
and he would get up quickly and open the door, to see 
whether, by chance, the child might have returned, as 
dogs or pigeons do. Why should a child have less in- 
stinct than an animal? On finding that he was mis- 
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taken, he would sit down in his armchair again and think 
of the boy. He would think of him for hours and 
whole days. It was not only a moral, but still more 
a physical obsession, a nervous longing to kiss him, to 
hold and fondle him, to take him on his knees and dance 
him. He felt the child’s little arms around his neck, his 
little mouth pressing a kiss on his beard, his soft hair 
tickling his cheeks, and the remembrance of all those 
childish ways made him suffer as a man might for some 
beloved woman who has left him. Twenty or a hundred 
times a day he asked himself the question whether he 
was or was not George’s father, and almost before he 
was in bed every night he recommenced the same series 
of despairing questionings. 

He especially dreaded the darkness of the evening, 
the melancholy feeling of the twilight. Then a flood 
of sorrow invaded his heart, a torrent of despair which 
seemed to overwhelm him and drive him mad. He was 
as afraid of his own thoughts as men are of criminals, 
and he fled before them as one does from wild beasts. 
Above all things, he feared his empty, dark, horrible 
dwelling and the deserted streets, in which, here and 
there, a gas lamp flickered, where the isolated foot 
passenger whom one hears in the distance seems to be 
a night prowler, and makes one walk faster or slower, 
according to whether he is coming toward you or fol- 
lowing you. 

And in spite of himself, and by instinct, Parent went 
in the direction of the broad, well-lighted, populous 
streets. The light and the crowd attracted him, occu- 
pied his mind and distracted his thoughts, and when he 
was tired of walking aimlessly about among the moy- 
ing crowd, when he saw the foot passengers becoming 
more scarce and the pavements less crowded, the fear 
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of solitude and silence drove him into some large café 
full of drinkers and of light. He went there as flies 
go to a candle, and he would sit down at one of the 
little round tables and ask for a “bock,’”’ which he would 
drink slowly, feeling uneasy every time a customer got 
up to go. He would have liked to take him by the 
arm, hold him back, and beg him to stay a little longer, 
so much did he dread the time when the waiter should 
come up to him and say sharply: “Come, monsieur, it 
is closing time!” 

He thus got into the habit of going to the beer houses, 
where the continual elbowing of the drinkers brings 
you in contact with a familiar and silent public, where 
the heavy clouds of tobacco smoke lull disquietude, while 
the heavy beer dulls the mind and calms the heart. 
He almost lived there. He was scarcely up before he 
went there to find people to distract his glances and 
his thoughts, and soon, as he felt too lazy to move, he 
took his meals there. 

After every meal, during more than an hour, he sipped 
three or four small glasses of brandy, which stupefied 
him by degrees, and then his head drooped on his chest, 
he shut his eyes, and went to sleep. Then, awaking, 
he raised himself on the red velvet seat, straightened 
his waistcoat, pulled down his cuffs, and took up the 
newspapers again, though he had already seen them 
in the morning, and read them all through again, from 
beginning to end. Between four and five o’clock he 
went for a walk on the boulevards, to get a little fresh 
air, as he used to say, and then came back to the seat 
which had been reserved for him, and asked for his 
absinthe. He would talk to the regular customers whose 
acquaintance he had made. They discussed the news 
of the day and political events, and that carried him 
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on till dinner time; and he spent the evening as he 
had the afternoon, until it was time to close. That 
was a terrible moment for him when he was obliged 
to go out into the dark, into his empty room full of 
dreadful recollections, of horrible thoughts, and of men- 
tal agony. He no longer saw any of his old friends, none 
of his relatives, nobody who might remind him of his 
past life. But as his apartments were a hell to him, 
he took a room in a large hotel, a good room on the 
ground floor, so as to see the passers-by. He was no 
longer alone in that great building. He felt people 
swarming round him, he heard voices in the adjoining 
rooms, and when his former sufferings tormented him 
too much at the sight of his bed, which was turned 
down, and of his solitary fireplace, he went out into 
the wide passages and walked up and down them like 
a sentinel, before all the closed doors, and looked sadly 
at the shoes standing in couples outside them, women’s 
little boots by the side of men’s thick ones, and he 
thought that, no doubt, all these people were happy, 
and were sleeping in their warm beds. 

Five years passed thus; five miserable years. But 
one day, when he was taking his usual walk between 
the Madeleine and the Rue Drouot, he suddenly saw 
a lady whose bearing struck him. A tall gentleman 
and a child were with her, and all three were walking 
in front of him. He asked himself where he had seen 
them before, when suddenly he recognized a movement 
of her hand; it was his wife, his wife with Limousin 
and his child, his little George. 

His heart beat as if it would suffocate him, but he 
did not stop, for he wished to see them, and he fol- 
lowed them. They looked like a family of the better 
middle class. Henriette was leaning on Paul’s arm, 
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and speaking to him in a low voice, and looking at 
him sideways occasionally. Parent got a side view 
of her and recognized her pretty features, the move- 
ments of her lips, her smile, and her coaxing glances. 
But the child chiefly took up his attention. How tall 
and strong he was! Parent could not see his face, but 
only his long, fair curls. That tall boy with bare legs, 
who was walking by his mother’s side like a little man, 
was George. 

-He saw them suddenly, all three, as they stopped in 
front of a shop. Limousin had grown very gray, had 
aged and was thinner; his wife, on the contrary, was 
as young looking as ever, and had grown stouter. 
George he would not have recognized, he was so dif- 
ferent from what he had been formerly. 

They went on again, and Parent followed them. He 
walked on quickly, passed them, and then turned round, 
so as to meet them face to face. As he passed the child 
he felt a mad longing to take him into his arms and 
run off with him, and he knocked against him as if by 
accident. The boy turned round and looked at the 
clumsy man angrily, and Parent hurried away, shocked, 
hurt, and pursued by that look. He went off like a 
thief, seized with a horrible fear lest he should have 
been seen and recognized by his wife and her lover. 
He went to his café without stopping, and fell breath- 
less into his chair. That evening he drank three 
absinthes. 

For four months he felt the pain of that meeting in 
his heart. Every night he saw the three again, happy 
and tranquil, father, mother, and child walking on the 
boulevard before going in to dinner, and that new vision 
effaced the old one. It was another matter, another 
hallucination now, and also a fresh pain. Little George, 
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his little George, the child he had so much loved and 
so often kissed, disappeared in the far distance, and 
he saw a new one, like a brother of the first, a little 
boy with bare legs, who did not know him! He suf- 
fered terribly at that thought. The child’s love was 
dead; there was no bond between them; the child would 
not have held out his arms when he saw him. He had 
even looked at him angrily. 

Then, by degrees he grew calmer, his mental torture 
diminished, the image that had appeared to his eyes 
and which haunted his nights became more indistinct 
and less frequent. He began once more to live nearly 
like everybody else, like all those idle people who drink 
beer off marble-topped tables and wear out their clothes 
on the threadbare velvet of the couches. 

He grew old amid the smoke from pipes, lost his hair 
under the gas lights, looked upon his weekly bath, 
on his fortnightly visit to the barber’s to have his hair 
cut, and on the purchase of a new coat or hat as an 
event. When he got to his café in a new hat he would 
look at himself in the glass for a long time before sit- 
ting down, and take it off and put it on again several 
times, and at last ask his friend, the lady at the bar, 
who was watching him with interest, whether she 
thought it suited him. 

Two or three times a year he went to the theatre, 
and in the summer he sometimes spent his evenings at 
one of the open-air concerts in the Champs-Elysées. 
And so the years followed each other, slow, monotonous, 
and short, because they were quite uneventful. 

He very rarely now thought of the dreadful drama 
which had wrecked his life; for twenty years had passed 
since that terrible evening. But the life he had led 
since then had worn him out. The landlord of his café 
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would often say to him: “You ought to pull yourself 
together a little, Monsieur Parent; you should get some 
fresh air and go into the country. I assure you that 
you have changed very much within the last few 
months.” And when his customer had gone out he used 
to say to the barmaid: “That poor Monsieur Parent 
is booked for another world; it is bad never to get 
out of Paris. Advise him to go out of town for a 
day occasionally; he has confidence in you. Summer 
will soon be here; that will put him straight.” 

And she, full of pity and kindness for such a regular 
customer, said to Parent every day: “Come, monsieur, 
make up your mind to get a little fresh air. It is so 
charming in the country when the weather is fine. Oh, 
if I could, I would spend my life there!” 

By degrees he was seized with a vague desire to go 
just once and see whether it was really as pleasant there 
as she said, outside the walls of the great city. One 
morning he said to her: 

“Do you know where one can get a good luncheon 
in the neighborhood of Paris?” 

“Go to the Terrace at Saint-Germain; it is delight- 
ful there!” 

He had been there formerly, just when he became 
engaged. He made up his mind to go there again, and 
he chose a Sunday, for no special reason, but merely 
because people generally do go out on Sundays, even 
when they have nothing to do all the week; and so one 
Sunday morning he went to Saint-Germain. He felt 
low-spirited and vexed at having yielded to that new 
longing, and at having broken through his usual habits. 
He was thirsty; he would have liked to get out at 
every station and sit down in the café which he saw out- 
side and drink a “bock” or two, and then take the first 
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train back to Paris. The journey seemed very long 
to him. He could remain sitting for whole days, as 
long as he had the same motionless objects before his 
eyes, but he found it very trying and fatiguing to re- 
main sitting while he was being whirled along, and to 
see the whole country fly by, while he himself was 
motionless. 

However, he found the Seine interesting every time 
he crossed it. Under the bridge at Chatou he saw some 
small boats going at great speed under the vigorous 
strokes of the bare-armed oarsmen, and he thought: 
“There are some fellows who are certainly enjoying 
themselves!”? The train entered the tunnel just before 
you get to the station at Saint-Germain, and presently 
stopped at the platform. Parent got out, and walked 
slowly, for he already felt tired, toward the Terrace, 
with his hands behind his back, and when he got to 
the iron balustrade, stopped to look at the distant hori- 
zon. The immense plain spread out before him vast as 
the sea, green and studded with large villages, almost 
as populous as towns. The sun bathed the whole land- 
scape in its full, warm light. The Seine wound like 
an endless serpent through the plain, flowed round the 
villages and along the slopes. Parent inhaled the warm 
breeze, which seemed to make his heart young again, 
to enliven his spirits, and to vivify his blood, and se 
to himself: 

“Why, it is delightful here.” Be 

Then he went on a few steps, and stopped again ‘te 
look about him. The utter misery of his existence 
seemed to be brought into full relief by the intense 
light which inundated the landscape. He saw his twenty 
years of café life—dull, monotonous, heart-breaking: 
He might have traveled as others did, have gone among 
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foreigners, to unknown countries beyond the sea, have 
interested himself somewhat in everything which other 
men are passionately devoted to, in arts and science; 
he might have enjoyed life in a thousand forms, that 
mysterious life which is either charming or painful, con- 
stantly changing, always inexplicable and Strange. Now, 
however, it was too late. He would go on drinking 
“bock” after “bock” until he died, without any family, 
without friends, without hope, without any. curiosity 
about anything, and he was seized with a feeling of 
misery and a wish to run away, to hide himself in 
Paris, in his café and his lethargy! All the thoughts, 
all the dreams, all the desires which are dormant in 
the slough of stagnating hearts had reawakened, brought 
to life by those rays of sunlight on the plain. 

Parent felt that if he were to remain there any longer 
he should lose his reason, and he made haste to get 
to the Pavillon Henri IV for lunch, to try and forget 
his troubles under the influence of wine and alcohol, 
and at any rate to have some one to speak to. 

He took a small table in one of the arbors, from which 
one can see all the surrounding country, ordered his 
lunch, and asked to be served at once. Then some more 
people arrived and sat down at tables near him. He 
felt more comfortable; he was no longer alone. Three 
persons were eating luncheon near him. He looked at 
them two or three times without seeing them clearly, 
as one looks at total strangers. Suddenly a woman’s 
voice sent a shiver through him which seemed to pene- 
trate to his very marrow. 

“George,” it said, “will you carve the chicken?” 

And another voice replied: “Yes, mamma.” 

Parent looked up, and he understood; he guessed iin- 
mediately who those people were! He should certainly 
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not have known them again. His wife had grown quite 
white and very stout, an elderly, serious, respectable 
lady, and she held her head forward as she ate for fear 
of spotting her dress, although she had a table napkin 
tucked under her chin. George had become a man. He 
had a slight beard, that uneven and almost colorless 
beard which adorns the cheeks of youths. He wore a 
high hat, a white waistcoat, and a monocle, because it 
looked swell, no doubt. Parent looked at him in aston- 
ishment. Was that George, his son? No, he did not 
know that young man; there could be nothing in com- 
mon between them. Limousin had his back to him, 
and was eating, with his shoulders rather bent. 

All three of them seemed happy and satisfied; they 
came and took luncheon in the country at well-known 
restaurants. They had had a calm and pleasant exist- 
ence, a family existence in a warm and comfortable 
house, filled with all those trifles which make life agree- 
able, with affection, with all those tender words which 
people exchange continually when they love each other. 
They had lived thus, thanks to him, Parent, on his 
money, after having deceived him, robbed him, ruined 
him! They had condemned him, the innocent, simple- 
minded, jovial man, to all the miseries of solitude, to 
that abominable life which he had led between the pave- 
ment and a bar-room, to every mental torture and 
every physical misery! They had made him a useless, 
aimless being, a waif in the world, a poor old man 
without any pleasures, any prospects, expecting nothing 
from anybody or anything. For him, the world was ~ 
empty, because he loved nothing in the world. He 
might go among other nations, or go about the streets, 
go into all the houses in Paris, open every room, but 
he would not find inside any door the beloved face, 
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the face of wife or child which smiles when it sees 
you. This idea worked upon him more than any other, 
the idea of a door which one opens, to see and to em- 
brace somebody behind it. 

And that was the fault of those three wretches! The 
fault of that worthless woman, of that infamous friend, 
and of that tall, light-haired lad who put on insolent 
airs. Now he felt as angry with the child as he did 
with the other two. Was he not Limousin’s son? Would 
Limousin have kept him and loved him otherwise? 
Would not Limousin very quickly have got rid of the 
mother and of the child if he had not felt sure that 
it was his, positively his? Does anybody bring up other 
people’s children? And now they were there, quite close 
to him, those three who had made him suffer so much. 

Parent looked at them, irritated and excited at the 
recollection of all his sufferings and of his despair, and 
was especially exasperated at their placid and satisfied 
looks. He felt inclined to kill them, to throw his siphon 
of Seltzer water at them, to split open Limousin’s head 
as he every moment bent it over his plate, raising it 
again immediately. 

He would have his revenge now, on the spot, as he 
had them under his hand. But how? He tried to think 
of some means, he pictured such dreadful things as one 
reads of in the newspapers occasionally, but could not 
hit on anything practical. And he went on drinking to 
excite himself, to give himself courage not to allow 
such an opportunity to escape him, as he might never ‘ 
have another. 

Suddenly an idea struck him, a terrible idea; and he 
left off drinking to mature it. He smiled as he mur- 
mured: “I have them, I have them! We will see; we 
will see!” 
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They finished their luncheon slowly, conversing with 
perfect unconcern. Parent could not hear what they 
were saying, but he saw their quiet gestures. His wife’s 
face especially exasperated him. She had assumed a 
haughty air, the air of a comfortable, devout woman, 
of an unapproachable, devout woman, sheathed in prin- 
ciples, iron-clad in virtue. They paid their bill and 
got up from table. Parent then noticed Limousin. He 
might have been taken for a retired diplomat, for he 
looked a man of great importance, with his soft white 
whiskers, the tips of which touched his coat collar. 

They walked away. Parent rose and followed them. 
First they went up and down the terrace, and calmly 
admired the landscape, and then they went into the 
forest. Parent followed them at a distance, hiding 
himself so as not to excite their suspicion too soon. 

Parent came up to them by degrees, breathing hard 
with emotion and fatigue, for he was unused to walk- 
ing now. He soon came up to them, but was seized 
with fear, an inexplicable fear, and he passed them, so 
as to turn round and meet them face to face. He 
walked on, his heart beating, feeling that they were 
just behind him now, and he said to himself: “Come, 
now is the time. Courage! courage! Now is the mo- 
ment!” 

He turned round. They were all three sitting on the 
grass, at the foot of a huge tree, and were still chat- 
ting. He made up his mind, and walked back rapidly; — 
stopping in front of them in the middle of the road, 
he said abruptly, in a voice broken by emotion: 

“Tt is I! Here I am! I suppose you did not expect 
me?” 

They all three stared at this man, who seemed to be 
insane. He continued: 
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“One would suppose that you did not know me again. ' 
Just look at me! I am Parent, Henri Parent. You 
thought it was all over, and that you would never see 
me again. Ah! but here I am once more, you see, and 
now we will have an explanation.” 

Henriette, terrified, hid her face in her hands, mur- 
muring: “Oh! Good heavens!” 

Seeing this stranger, who seemed to be threatening his 
mother, George sprang up, ready to seize him by the 
collar. Limousin, thunderstruck, looked in horror at 
this apparition, who, after gasping for breath, continued: 

“So now we will have an explanation; the proper 
moment has come! Ah! you deceived me, you con- 
demned me to the life of a convict, and you thought 
that I should never catch you!” 

The young man took him by the shoulders and pushed 
him back. ) 

_ “Are you mad?” he asked. “What do you want? Go 
on your way immediately, or I shall give you a thrash- 
ing!” 

“What do I want?” replied Parent. “I want to tell 
you who these people are.” 

George, however, was in a rage, and shook him, and 
was even going to strike him. 

“Let me go,” said Parent. “I am your father. There, 
see whether they recognize me now, the wretches!” 

The young man, thunderstruck, unclenched his fists 
and turned toward his mother. Parent, as soon as he 
was released, approached her.. 

“Well,” he said, “tell him yourself who I am! Tell 
him that my name is Henri Parent, that I am his 
father because his name is George Parent, because you 
are my wife, because you are all three living on my 
money, on the allowance of ten thousand francs which 
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I have made you since I drove you out of my house, 
Will you tell him also why I drove you out? Be- 
cause I surprised you with this beggar, this wretch, 
your lover! Tell him what I was, an honorable man, 
whom you married for money, and whom you deceived 
from the very first day. Tell him who you are, and 
who I am 4 

He stammered and gasped for breath in his rage. The 
woman exclaimed in a heartrending voice: 

“Paul, Paul, stop him; make him be quiet! Do not 
let him say this before my son!” 

Limousin had also risen to his feet. He said in a 
very low voice: 

“Hold your tongue! Hold your tongue! Do you un- 
derstand what you are doing?” 

“I quite know what I am doing,” resumed Parent, 
“and that is not all. There is one thing that I will 
know, something that has tormented me for twenty 
years.” Then, turning to George, who was leaning 
against a tree in consternation, he said: 

“Listen to me. When she left my house she thought 
it was not enough to have deceived me, but she also 
wanted to drive me to despair. You were my only 
consolation, and she took you with her, swearing that 
I was not your father, but that he was your father. 
Was she lying? I do not know. I have been asking 
myself the question for the last twenty years.” 

He went close up to her, tragic and terrible, and, 
pulling away her hands, with which she had covered 
her face, he continued: 

“Well, now! I call upon you to tell me which of us 
two is the father of this young man; he or I, your 
husband or your lover. Come! Come! tell us.” 

Limousin rushed at him. Parent pushed him back, 
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and, sneering in his fury, he said: “Ah! you are brave 
now! You are braver than you were that day when 
you ran downstairs because you thought I was going 
to murder you. Very well! If she will not reply, tell 
me yourself. You ought to know as well as she. Tell 
me, are you this young fellow’s father? Come! Come! 
Tell me!” 

He turned to his wife again. 

“Tf you will not tell me, at any rate tell your son. 
He is a man, now, and he has the right to know who 
his father is. I do not know, and I never did know, 
never, never! I cannot tell you, my boy.” 

He seemed to be losing his senses; his voice grew 
shrill and he worked his arms about as if he had an 
epileptic fit. 

“Come! . . . Give me an answer. . . . She does not 
know. . . . I will make a bet that she does not know. 
..-No... she does not know, by Jove! ... Ha! 
ha! ha! ...Nobody knows... nobody. ... How 
can one know such things? ... You will not know 
either, my boy, you will not know any more than I do 
meeaemever. ... Look here... . Ask her .. . you will 
find that she does not know. . . . I do not know either 

. nor does he, nor do you, nobody knows. You can 
choose. . . . You can choose . . . yes, you can choose 
Seeenim or me... . Choose, . . . Good evening. . . 
It is all over. . . . If she makes up her mind to tell 
you, you will come and let me know, will you not? 
I am living at the Hotel des Continents. . . . I should 
be glad to know. . . . Good evening. . . . I hope you 
will enjoy yourselves very much... .” 

And he went away gesticulating, talking to himself 
under the tall trees, in the quiet, the cool air, which was 
full of the fragrance of growing plants. He did not turn 
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round to look at them, but went straight on, walking 
under the stimulus of his rage, under a storm of pas- 
sion, with that one fixed idea in his mind. All at once 
he found himself outside the station. A train was about 
to start and he got in. During the journey his anger 
calmed down, he regained his senses and returned to 
Paris, astonished at his own boldness, full of aches and 
pains as if he had broken some bones. Nevertheless, 
he went to have a “bock” at his brewery. 

When she saw him come in, Mademoiselle Zoé asked 
in surprise: “What! back already? are you tired?” 

“Yes—yes, I am tired... very tired. . 7 ])¥ou 
know, when one is not used to going out. . . . I’ve had 
enough of it. I shall not go into the country again. It 
would have been better to have stayed here. For the 
future, I shall not stir out.” 

She could not persuade him to tell her about his 
little excursion, much as she wished to. 

For the first time in his life he got thoroughly drunk 
that night, and had to be carried home. 


USELESS BEAUTY 


I 


BOUT half-past five one afternoon at the end of 

June when the sun was shining warm and bright 
into the large courtyard, a very elegant victoria with 
two beautiful black horses drew up in front of the 
mansion. 

The Comtesse de Mascaret came down the steps just 
as her husband, who was coming home, appeared in 
the carriage entrance. He stopped for a few moments 
to look at his wife and turned rather pale. The countess 
was very beautiful, graceful and distinguished looking, 
with her long oval face, her complexion like yellow ivory, 
her large gray eyes and her black hair; and she got 
into her carriage without looking at him, without even 
seeming to have noticed him, with such a particularly 
high-bred air, that the furious jealousy by which he 
had been devoured for so long again gnawed at his heart. 
He went up to her and said: “You are going for a 
drive?” 

_ She merely replied disdainfully: ‘““You see I am!” 

“Tn the Bois de Boulogne?” 

“Most probably.” 

“May I come with you?” 

“The carriage belongs to you.” 

Without being surprised at the tone in which she 
answered him, he got in and sat down by his wife’s 
135 
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side and said: “Bois de Boulogne.” The footman 
jumped up beside the coachman, and the horses as usual 
pranced and tossed their heads until they were in the 
street. Husband and wife sat side by side without 
speaking. He was thinking how to begin a conversa- 
tion, but she maintained such an obstinately hard look 
that he did not venture to make the attempt. At last, 
however, he cunningly, accidentally as it were, touched 
the countess’ gloved hand with his own, but she drew 
her arm away with a movement which was so expressive 
of disgust that he remained thoughtful, in spite of his 
usual authoritative and despotic character, and he said: 
“Gabrielle!” 

“What do you want?” 

“T think you are looking adorable.” 

She did not reply, but remained lying back in the 
carriage, looking like an irritated queen. By that time 
they were driving up the Champs Elysées, toward the 
Arc de Triomphe. That immense monument, at the 
end of the long avenue, raised its colossal arch against 
the red sky and the sun seemed to be descending on it, 
showering fiery dust on it from the sky. 

The stream of carriages, with dashes of sunlight re- 
flected in the silver trappings of the harness and the 
glass of the lamps, flowed on in a double current to- 
ward the town and toward the Bois, and the Comte de 
Mascaret continued: “My dear Gabrielle!” 

Unable to control herself any longer, she replied in 
an exasperated voice: “Oh! do leave me in peace, pray! 
I am not even allowed to have my carriage to myself 
now.” He pretended not to hear her and continued: 
“You never have looked so pretty as you do to-day.” 

Her patience had come to an end, and she replied 
with irrepressible anger: “You are wrong to notice it, 
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for I swear to you that I will never have anything to 
do with you in that way again.” 

The count was decidedly stupefied and upset, and, his 
violent nature gaining the upper hand, he exclaimed: 
“What do you mean by that?” in a tone that betrayed 
rather the brutal master than the lover. She replied 
in a low voice, so that the servants might not hear amid 
the deafening noise of the wheels: “Ah! What do I 
mean by that? What do I mean by that? Now I rec- 
ognize you again! Do you want me to tell everything?” 

iN an 2? 

“Everything that has weighed on my heart since I 
have been the victim of your terrible selfishness?” 

He had grown red with surprise and anger and he 
growled between his closed teeth: “Yes, tell me every- 
thing.” - 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a big red 
beard, a handsome man, a nobleman, a man of the 
world, who passed as a perfect husband and an excel- 
lent father, and now, for the first time since they had 
started, she turned toward him and looked him full in 
the face: “Ah! You will hear some disagreeable things, 
but you must know that I am prepared for everything, 
that I fear nothing, and you less than any one to-day.” 

He also was looking into her eyes and was already 
shaking with rage as he said in a low voice: “You are 
mad.” 

“No, but I will no longer be the victim of the hateful 
penalty of maternity, which you have inflicted on me 
for eleven years! I wish to take my place in society 
as I have the right to do, as all women have the right 
to do.” 

He suddenly grew pale again and stammered: “I do 
not understand you.” 
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“Oh! yes; you understand me well enough. It is 
now three months since I had my last child, and as 
I am still very beautiful, and as, in spite of all your 
efforts, you cannot spoil my figure, as you just now per- 
ceived, when you saw me on the doorstep, you think 
it is time that I should think of having another child.” 

“But you are talking nonsense!” 

“No, I am not, I am thirty, and I have had seven 
children, and we have been married eleven years, and 
you hope that this will go on for ten years longer, 
after which you will leave off being jealous.” 

He seized her arm and squeezed it, saying: “I will 
not allow you to talk to me like that much longer.” 

“And I shall talk to you till the end, until I have 
finished all I have to say to you, and if you try to 
prevent me, I shall raise my voice so that the two serv- 
ants, who are on the box, may hear. I only allowed 
you to come with me for that object, for I have these 
witnesses who will oblige you to listen to me and to 
contain yourself, so now pay attention to what I say. 
I have always felt an antipathy to you, and I have 
always let you see it, for I have never lied, monsieur. 
You married me in spite.of myself; you forced my 
parents, who were in embarrassed circumstances, to give 
me to you, because you were rich, and they’ obliged me 
to marry you in spite of my tears. 

“So you bought me, and as soon as I was in your 
power, as soon as I had become your companion, ready 
to attach myself to you, to forget your coercive and 
threatening proceedings, in order that I might. only 
remember that I ought to be a devoted wife and to 
love you as much as it might be possible for me to love 
you, you became jealous, you, as no man has ever been 
before, with the base, ignoble jealousy of a spy, which, 
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was as degrading to you as it was to me. I had not 
been married eight months when you suspected me of 
every perfidiousness, and you even told me so. What a 
disgrace! And as you could not prevent me from being 
beautiful and from pleasing people, from being called 
in drawing-rooms and also in the newspapers one of the 
most beautiful women in Paris, you tried everything you 
could think of to keep admirers from me, and you hit 
upor. the abominable idea of making me spend my life 
in a constant state of motherhood, until the time should 
come when I should disgust every man. Oh, do not 
deny it. I did not understand it for some time, but 
then I guessed it. You even boasted about it to your 
sister, who told me of it, for she is fond of me and 
was disgusted at your boorish coarseness. 

“Ah! Remember how you have behaved in the past! 
How for eleven years you have compelled me to give 
up all society and simply be a mother to your children. 
And then you would grow disgusted with me and I 
was sent into the country, the family chateau, among 
fields and meadows. And when I reappeared, fresh, 
pretty and unspoiled, still seductive and constantly sur- 
rounded by admirers, hoping that at last I should live 
a little more like a rich young society woman, you were 
seized with jealousy again, and you began once more 
to persecute me with that infamous and hateful desire 
from which you are suffering at this moment by my 
side. And it is not the desire of possessing me—for I 
should never have refused myself to you, but it is the 
wish to make me unsightly. 

“And then that abominable and mysterious thing oc- 
curred which I was a long time in understanding (but 
I grew sharp by dint of watching your thoughts and 
actions): -You attached yourself to your children with 
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all the security which they gave you while I bore them. 
You felt affection for them, with all your aversion to 
me, and in spite of your ignoble fears, which were mo- 
mentarily allayed by your pleasure in seeing me lose 
my symmetry. 

“Oh! how often have I noticed that joy in yo! I 


have seen it in your eyes and guessed it. You loved: 


your children as victories, and not because they were 
of your own blood. They were victories over me, over 
my youth, over my beauty, over my charms, over the 
compliments which were paid me and over those that 
were whispered around me without being paid to me 
personally. And you are proud of them, you make a 
parade of them, you take them out for drives in your 
break in the Bois de Boulogne and you give them donkey 
rides at Montmorency. You take them to theatrical 
matinées so that you may be seen in the midst of them, 
so that the people may say: ‘What a kind father’ and 
that it may be repeated 

He had seized her wrist with savage brutality, and 
he squeezed it so violently that she was quiet and nearly 
cried out with the pain and he said to her in a whisper: 

“T love my children, do you hear? What you have 
just told me is disgraceful in a mother. But you be- 
long to me; I am master—your master—I can exact 
from you what I like and when I like—and I have 
the law—on my side.” 

He was trying to crush her fingers in the strong grip 
of his large, muscular hand, and she, livid with pain, 
tried in vain to free them from that vise which was 
crushing them. The agony made her breathe hard and 
the tears came into her eyes. “You see that I am the 
master and the stronger,” he said. When he somewhat 
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loosened his grip, she asked him: “Do you think that I 
am a religious woman?” 

He was surprised and stammered “Yes.” 

“Do you think that I could lie if I swore to the 
truth of anything to you before an ajrar on which 
Christ’s body is?” 

PING?’ 

“Will you go with me to some church?” 

“What for?” 

“You shall see. Will you?” 

“If you absolutely wish it, yes.” 

She raised her voice and said: “Philippe!” And the 
coachman, bending down a little, without taking his 
eyes from his horses, seemed to turn his ear alone to- 
ward his mistress, who continued: “Drive vo St. Philippe- 
du-Roule.” And the victoria, which haa reached the 
entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, returned to Paris. 

Husband and wife did not exchange a word further 
during the drive, and when the carriage stopped before 
the church Madame de Mascaret jumped out and en- 
tered it, followed by the count, a few yards distant. 
She went, without stopping, as far as the choir-screen, 
and falling on her knees at a chair, she buried her face 
in her hands. She prayed for a long time, and he, 
standing behind her, could see that she was crying. She 
wept noiselessly, as women weep when they are in great, 
poignant grief. “There was a kind of undulation in her 
body, which ended in a little sob, which was hidden 
and stifled by her fingers. 

But the Comte de Mascaret thought that the situa- 
tion was lasting too long, and he touched her on the 
shoulder. That contact recalled her to herself, as if 
she had been burned, and getting up, she looked straight 
into his eyes. “This is what I have to say to you. I 
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am afraid of nothing, whatever you may do to me. You 
may kill me if you like. One of your children is not 
yours, and one only; that I swear to you before God, 
who hears me here. That was the only revenge that 
was possible for me in return for all your abominable 
masculine tyrannies, in return for the penal servitude 
of childbearing to which you have condemned me. Who 
was my lover? That you never will know! You may 
suspect every one, but you never will find out. I gave 
myself to him, without love and without pleasure, only ~ 
for the sake of betraying you, and he also made me 
a mother. Which is the child? That also you never 
will know. I have seven; try to find out! I intended 
to tell you this later, for one has not avenged oneself 
on a man by deceiving him, unless he knows it. You 
have driven me to confess it to-day. I have now 
finished.” 

She hurried through the church toward the open door, 
expecting to hear behind her the quick steps of her hus- 
band whom she had defied and to be knocked to the 
ground by a blow of his fist, but she heard nothing 
and reached her carriage. She jumped into it at a bound, 
overwhelmed with anguish and breathless with fear. So 
she called out to the coachman: “Home!” and the horses 
set off at a quick trot. 


II 


The Comtesse de Mascaret was waiting in her room 
for dinner time as a criminal sentenced to death awaits 
the hour of his execution. What was her husband going 
todo? Had he come home? Despotic, passionate, ready 
for any violence as he was, what was he meditating, what 
had he made up his mind to do? There was no sound 
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in the house, and every moment she looked at the clock. 
Her lady’s maid had come and dressed her for the eve- 
ning and had then left the room again. Eight o’clock 
struck and almost at the same moment there were two 
knocks at the door, and the butler came in and an- 
nounced dinner. 

“Has the count come in?” 

“Yes, Madame la Comtesse. He is in the dining- 
room.” : 

For a little moment she felt inclined to arm herself 
with a small revolve: which she had bought some time 
before, foreseeing the tragedy which was being re- 
hearsed in her heart. But she remembered that all the 
children would be there, and she took nothing except 
a bottle of smelling salts. He rose somewhat ceremoni- 
ously from his chair.- They exchanged a slight bow and 
sat down. The three boys with their tutor, Abbé Mar- 
tin, were on her right and the three girls, with Miss 
Smith, their English governess, were on her left. The 
youngest child, who was only three months old, re- 
mained upstairs with his nurse. 

The abbé said grace as usual when there was no com- 
pany, for the children did not come down to dinner 
when guests were present. Then they began dinner. 
The countess, suffering from emotion, which she had 
not calculated upon, remained with her eyes cast down, 
while the count scrutinized now the three boys and now 
the three girls with an uncertain, unhappy expression, 
which travelled from one to the other. Suddenly push- 
ing his wineglass from him, it broke, and the wine was 
spilt on the tablecloth, and at the slight noise caused 
by this little accident the countess started up from her 
chair, and for the first time they looked at each other. 
Then, in spite of themselves, in spite of the irritation 
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of their nerves caused by every glance, they continued 
to exchange looks, rapid as pistol shots. 

The abbé, who felt that there was some cause for em- 
barrassment which he could not divine, attempted to 
begin a conversation and tried various subjects, but his. 
useless efforts gave rise to no ideas and did not bring 
out a word. The countess, with feminine tact and obey- 
ing her instincts of a woman of the world, attempted 
to answer him two or three times, but in vain. She 
could not find words, in the perplexity of her mind, 
and her own voice almost frightened her in the silence 
of the large room, where nothing was heard except the 
slight sound of plates and knives and forks. 

Suddenly her husband said to her, bending forward: 
“Flere, amid your children, will you swear to me that 
what you told me just now is true?” 

The hatred which was fermenting in her veins sud- 
denly roused her, and replying to that question with the 
same firmness with which she had replied to his looks, 
she raised both her hands, the right pointing toward 
the boys and the left toward the girls, and said in a 
firm, resolute voice and without any hesitation: “On the 
head of my children, I swear that I have told you the 
truth.” 

He got up and throwing his table napkin on the 
table with a movement of exasperation, he turned round 
and flung his chair against the wall, and then went 
out without another word, while she, uttering a deep | 
sigh, as if after a first victory, went on in a calm voice: 
“You must not pay any attention to what your father 
has just said, my darlings; he was very much upset a 
short time ago, but he will be all right again in a few 
days.” 

Then she talked with the abbé and Miss Smith and 
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had tender, pretty words for all her children, those 


a 


sweet, tender mother’s ways which unfold little hearts. 

When dinner was over she went into the drawing- 
room, all her children following her. She made the 
elder ones chatter, and when their bedtime came she 
kissed them for a long time and then went alone into 
her room. 

She waited, for she had no doubt that the count would 
come, and she made up her mind then, as her chil- 
dren were not with her, to protect herself as a woman 
of the world as she would protect her life, and in the 
pocket of her dress she put the little loaded revolver 
which she had bought a few days previously. The hours 
went by, the hours struck, and every sound was hushed 
in the house. Only the cabs continued to rumble 
through the streets, but their noise was only heard 
vaguely through the shuttered and curtained windows. 

She waited, full of nervous energy, without any fear 
of him now, ready for anything, and almost triumphant, 
for she had found means of torturing him continually 
during every moment of his life. 

But the first gleam of dawn came in through the 
fringe at the bottom of her curtain without his having 
come into her room, and then she awoke to the fact, 
with much amazement, that he was not coming. Hav- 
ing locked and bolted her door, for greater security, 
she went to bed at last and remained there, with her 
eyes open, thinking and barely understanding it all, 
without being able to guess what he was going to do. 

When her maid brought her tea she at the same time 
handed her a letter from her husband. He told her 
that he was going to undertake a longish journey and 
in a postscript added that his lawyer would provide 
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her with any sums of money she might require for all 
her expenses. 


Til 


It was at the opera, between two acts of “Robert the 
Devil.” In the stalls the men were standing up, with 
their hats on, their waistcoats cut very low so as to 
show a large amount of white shirt front, in which 
gold and jewelled studs glistened, and were looking at 
the boxes full of ladies in low dresses covered with dia- 
monds and pearls, who were expanding like flowers in 
that illuminated hothouse, where the beauty of their 
faces and the whiteness of their shoulders seemed to 
bloom in order to be gazed at, amid the sound of the 
music and of human voices. 

Two friends, with their backs to the orchestra, were 
scanning those rows of elegance, that exhibition of real 
or false charms, of jewels, of luxury and of pretension 
which displayed itself in all parts of the Grand Théatre, 
and one of them, Roger de Salnis, said to his com- 
panion, Bernard Grandin: “Just look how beautiful the 
Comtesse de Mascaret still is.” 

The older man in turn looked through his opera 
glasses at a tall lady in a box opposite. She appeared 
to be still very young, and her striking beauty seemed 
to attract all eyes in every corner of the house. Her 
pale complexion, of an ivory tint, gave her the appear- 
ance of a statue, while a small diamond coronet glis- 
tened on her black hair like a streak of light. 

When he had looked at her for some time, Bernard 
Grandin replied with a jocular accent of sincere con- 
viction: “You may well call her beautiful!” 

“How old do you think she is?” 


at 
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“Wait a moment. I can tell you exactly, for I have 
known her since she was a child and I saw her make 
her début into society when she was quite a girl. She 
is—she is—thirty—thirty-six.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“She looks twenty-five.” 

“She has had seven children.” 

“Tt is incredible.” 

“And what is more, they are all seven alive, as she 
is a very good mother. I occasionally go to the house, 
which is a very quiet and pleasant one, where one may 
see the phenomenon of the family in the midst of 
society.” 

“How very strange! And have there never been any 
reports about her?” 

“Never.” 

“But what about her husband? He is peculiar, is 
he not?” 

“Yes and no. Very likely there has been a little 
drama between them, one of those little domestic dramas 
which one suspects, never finds out exactly, but guesses 
at pretty closely.” 

“What is it?” y 

“T do not know anything about it. Mascaret leads 
a very fast life now, after being a model husband. As 
long as he remained a good spouse he had a shocking 
temper, was crabbed and easily took offence, but since 
he has been leading his present wild life he has be- 
come quite different. But one might surmise that he 
has some trouble, a worm gnawing somewhere, for he 
has aged very much.” 

Thereupon the two friends talked philosophically for 
some minutes about the secret, unknowable troubles 
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which differences of character or perhaps physical an- 
tipathies, which were not perceived at first, give rise 
to in families, and then Roger de Salnis, who was still 
looking at Madame de Mascaret through his opera 
glasses, said: “It is almost incredible that that woman 
can have had seven children!” 

“Yes, in eleven years; after which, when she was 
thirty, she refused to have any more, in order to take 
her place in society, which she seems likely to do for 
many years.” 

“Poor women!” 

“Why do you pity them?” 

“Why? Ah! my dear fellow, just consider! Eleven 
years in a condition of motherhood for such a woman! 
What a hell! All her youth, all her beauty, every hope 
of success, every poetical ideal of a brilliant life sacri- 
ficed to that abominable law of reproduction which 
turns the normal woman into a mere machine for bring- 
ing children into the world.” 

“What would you have? It is only Nature!” 

“Yes, but I say that Nature is our enemy, that we 
must always fight against Nature, for she is continually 
bringing us back to an animal state. You may be sure 
that God has not put anything on this earth that is 
clean, pretty, elegant or accessory to our ideal; the 
human brain has done it. It is man who has intro- 
duced a little grace, beauty, unknown charm and mys- 
tery into creation by singing about it, interpreting it, 
by admiring it as a poet, idealizing it as an artist and 
by explaining it through science, doubtless making mis- 
takes, but finding ingenious reasons, hidden grace and 
beauty, unknown charm and mystery in the various 
phenomena of Nature. God created only coarse beings, 
full of the germs of disease, who, after a few years 
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of bestial enjoyment, grow old and infirm, with all the 
ugliness and all the want of power of human decrepi- 
tude. He seems to have made them only in order that 
they may reproduce their species in an ignoble manner 
and then die like ephemeral insects. I said reproduce 
their species in an ignoble manner and I adhere to that 
expression. What is there as a matter of fact more 
ignoble and more repugnant than that act of reproduc- 
tion of living beings, against which all delicate minds 
always have revolted and always will revolt? Since all 
the organs which have been invented by this economical 
and malicious Creator serve two purposes, why did He 
not choose another method of performing that sacred 
mission, which is the noblest and the most exalted of all 
human functions? The mouth, which nourishes the body 
by means of material food, also diffuses abroad speech © 
and thought. Our flesh renews itself of its own accord, 
while we are thinking about it. The olfactory organs, 
through which the vital air reaches the lungs, commu- 
nicate all the perfumes of the world to the brain: the 
smell of flowers, of woods, of trees, of the sea. The 
ear, which enables us to communicate with our fellow 
men, has also allowed us to invent music, to create 
dreams, happiness, infinite and even physical pleasure 
by means of sound! But one might say that the cynical 
and cunning Creator wished to prohibit man from ever 
ennobling and idealizing his intercourse with women. 
Nevertheless man has found love, which is not a bad 
reply to that sly Deity, and he has adorned it with so 
much poetry that woman often forgets the sensual part 
of it. Those among us who are unable to deceive them- 
selves have invented vice and refined debauchery, which 
is another way of laughing at God and paying homage, 
immodest homage, to beauty. 
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“But the normal man begets children just like an 
animal coupled with another by law. 

“Look at that woman! Is it not abominable to think 
that such a jewel, such a pearl, born to be beautiful, ad- 
mired, féted and adored, has spent eleven years of her 
life in providing heirs for the Comte de Mascaret?” 

Bernard Grandin replied with a laugh: ‘There is a 
great deal of truth in all that, but very few people would 
understand you.” 

Salnis became more and more animated. “Do you 
know how I picture God myself?” he said. “As an 
enormous, creative organ beyond our ken, who scatters 
millions of worlds into space, just as one single fish 
would deposit its spawn in the sea. He creates because 
it is His function as God to do so, but He does not 
know what He is doing and is stupidly prolific in His 
work and is ignorant of the combinations of ail kinds 
which are produced by His scattered germs. The hu- 
man mind is a lucky little local, passing accident which 
was totally unforeseen, and condemned to disappear 
with this earth and to recommence perhaps here or else- 
where the same or different with fresh combinations of 
eternally new beginnings. We owe it to this little lapse 
of intelligence on His part that we are very uncom- 
fortable in this world which was not made for us, which 
had not been prepared to receive us, to lodge and feed 
us or to Satisfy reflecting beings, and we owe it to Him 
also that we have to struggle without ceasing against 
what are still called the designs of Providence, when 
we are really refined and civilized beings.” 

Grandin, who was listening to him attentively as he 
had long known the surprising outbursts of his imagina- 
tion, asked him: “Then you believe that human thought 
is the spontaneous product of blind divine generation?” 
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“Naturally! A fortuitous function of the nerve cen- 
tres of our brain, like the unforeseen chemical action 
due to new mixtures and similar also to a charge of 
electricity, caused by friction or the unexpected prox- 
imity of some substance, similar to all phenomena caused 
by the infinite and fruitful fermentation of living 
matter. 

“But, my dear fellow, the truth of this must be evi- 
dent to any one who looks about him. If the human 
mind, ordained by an omniscient Creator, had been in- 
tended to be what it has become, exactly, inquiring, 
agitated, tormented—so different from mere animal 
thought and resignation—would the world which was 
created to receive the beings which we now are have 
been this unpleasant little park for small game, this 
salad patch, this wooded, rocky and spherical kitchen 
garden where your improvident Providence had destined 
us to live naked, in caves or under trees, nourished on 
the flesh of slaughtered animals, our brethren, or on 
raw vegetables nourished by the sun and the rain? 

“But it is sufficient to reflect for a moment, in order 
to understand that this world was not made for such 
creatures as we are. Thought, which is developed by 
a miracle in the nerves of the cells in our brain, power- 
less, ignorant and confused as it is, and as it will always 
remain, makes all of us who are intellectual beings eter- 
nal and wretched exiles on earth. 

“Look at this earth, as God has given it to those 
who inhabit it. Is it not visibly and solely made, planted 
and covered with forests for the sake of animals? What 
is there for us? Nothing. And for them, everything, 
and they have nothing to do but to eat or go hunting 
and eat each other, according to their instincts, for God 
never foresaw gentleness and peaceable manners; He only 
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foresaw the death of creatures which were bent on de- 
stroying and devouring each other. Are not the quail, 
the pigeon and the partridge the natural prey of the 
hawk? the sheep, the stag and the ox that of the great 
flesh-eating animals, rather than meat to be fattened and 
served up to us with truffles, which have been unearthed 
by pigs for our special benefit? 

“As to ourselves, the more civilized, intellectual and 
refined we are, the more we ought to conquer and sub- 
due that animal instinct, which represents the will of 
God in us. And so, in order to mitigate our lot as 
brutes, we have discovered and made everything, begin- 
ning with houses, then exquisite food, sauces, sweet- 
meats, pastry, drink, stuffs, clothes, ornaments, beds, 
mattresses, carriages, railways and innumerable ma- 
chines, besides arts and sciences, writing and poetry. 
Every ideal comes from us as do all the amenities of 
life, in order to make our existence as simple repro- 
ducers, for which divine Providence solely intended us, 
less monotonous and less hard. 

“Look at this theatre. Is there not here a human 
world created by us, unforeseen and unknown to eternal 
fate, intelligible to our minds alone, a sensual and in- 
tellectual distraction, which has been invented solely by 
and for that discontented and restless little animal, 
man? 

“Look at that woman, Madame de Mascaret. God 
intended her to live in a cave, naked or wrapped up 
in the skins of wild animals. But is she not better as 
she is? But, speaking of her, does any one know why 
and how her brute of a husband, having such a com- 
panion by his side, and especially after having been 
boorish enough to make her a mother seven times, has 
suddenly left her, to run after bad women?” 
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Grandin replied: “Oh! my dear fellow, this is prob- 
ably the only reason. He found that raising a family 
was becoming too expensive, and from reasons of do- 
mestic economy he has arrived at the same principles 
which you lay down as a philosopher.” 

Just then the curtain rose for the third act, and they 
turned round, took off their hats and sat down. 


IV 


The Comte and Coratesse Mascaret were sitting side 
by side in the carriage which was taking them home 
from the Opera, without speaking. But suddenly the 
husband said to his wife: “Gabrielle!” 

“What do you want?” 

“Don’t you think that this has lasted long enough?” 

“What?” 

“The horrible punishment to which you have con- 
demned me for the last six years?” 

“What do you want? I cannot help it.” 

“Then tell me which of them it is.” 

“Never.” 

“Think that I can no longer see my children or feel 
them round me, without having my heart burdened with 
this doubt. Tell me which of them it is, and I swear 
that I will forgive you and treat it like the others.” 

“T have not the right to do so.” 

“Do you not see that I can no longer endure this 
life, this thought which is wearing me out, or this ques- 
tion which I am constantly asking myself, this question 
which tortures me each time I look at them? It is 
driving me mad.” 

“Then you have suffered a great deal?” she said. 
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“Terribly. Should I, without that, have accepted the 
horror of living by your side, and the still greater horror 
of feeling and knowing that there is one among them 
whom I cannot recognize and who prevents me from 
loving the others?” . 

“Then you have really suffered very much?” she 
repeated. 

And he replied in a constrained and sorrowful voice: 

“Yes, for do I not tell you every day that it is in- 
tolerable torture to me? Should I have remained in 
that house, near you and them, if I did not love them? 
Oh! You have behaved abominably toward me. All 
the affection of my heart I have bestowed upon my 
children, and that you know. I am for them a father 
of the olden time, as I was for you a husband of one 
of the families of old, for by instinct I have remained 
a natural man, a man of former days. Yes, I will con- 
fess it, you have made me terribly jealous, because you 
are a woman of another race, of another soul, with other 
requirements. Oh! I shall never forget the things you 
said to me, but from that day I troubled myself no 
more about you. I did not kill you, because then I 
should have had no means on earth of ever discovering 
which of our—of your children is not mine. I have 
waited, but I have suffered more than you would be- 
lieve, for I can no longer venture to love them, except, 
perhaps, the two eldest; I no longer venture to look at 
them, to call them to me, to kiss them; I cannot take 
them on my knee without asking myself, ‘Can it be 
this one?’ I have been correct in my behavior toward 
you for six years, and even kind and complaisant. Tell 
me the truth, and I swear that I will do nothing 
unkind.” 

He thought, in spite of the darkness of the carriage, 
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that he could perceive that she was moved, and feeling 
certain that she was going to speak at last, he said: “I 
beg you, I beseech you to tell me ” he said. 

“T have been more guilty than you think perhaps,” 
she replied, “but I could no longer endure that life of 
continual motherhood, and I had only one means of 
driving you from me. [I lied before God and I lied, with 
my hand raised to my children’s head, for I never have 
wronged you.” 

He seized her arm in the darkness, and squeezing 
it as he had done on that terrible day of their drive 
in the Bois de Boulogne, he stammered: “Is that true?” 

“Tt is true.” 

But, wild with grief, he said with a groan: “I shall 
have fresh doubts that will never end! When did you 
lie, the last time or now? How am I to believe you 
at present? How can one believe a woman after that? 
I shall never again know what I am to think. I would 
rather you had said to me, ‘It is Jacques or it is 
Jeanne.’ ” 

The carriage drove into the courtyard of the house 
and when it had drawn up in front of the steps the 
count alighted first, as usual, and offered his wife his 
arm to mount the stairs. As soon as they reached the 
first floor he said: “May I speak to you for a few mo- 
ments longer?” And she replied, “I am quite willing.” 

They went into a small drawing-room and a foot- 
man, in some surprise, lighted the wax candles. As soon 
as he had left the room and they were alone the count 
continued: “How am I to know the truth? I have 
begged you a thousand times to speak, but you have 
remained dumb, impenetrable, inflexible, inexorable, and 
now to-day you tell me that you have been lying. For 
six years you have actually allowed me to believe such 
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a thing! No, you are lying now, I do not know why, 
but out of pity for me, perhaps?” 

She replied in a sincere and convincing manner: “If 
I had not done so, I should have had four more children 
in the last six years!” 

“Can a mother speak like that?” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I do not feel that I am the 
mother of children who never have been born; it is 
enough for me to be the mother of those that I have 
and to love them with all my heart. I am a woman 
of the civilized world, monsieur—we all are—and we 
are no longer, and we refuse to be, mere females to 
restock the earth.” 

She got up, but he seized her hands. “Only one word, 
Gabrielle. Tell me the truth!” 

“TI have just told you. I never have dishonored you.” 

He looked her full in the face, and how beautiful she 
was, with her gray eyes, like the cold sky. In her dark 
hair sparkled the diamond coronet, like a radiance. He 
suddenly felt, felt by a kind of intuition, that this grand 
creature was not merely a being destined to perpetuate 
the race, but the strange and mysterious product of all 
our complicated desires which have been accumulating 
in us for centuries but which have been turned aside 
from their primitive and divine object and have wan- 
dered after a mystic, imperfectly perceived and in- 
tangible beauty. There are some women like that, who 
blossom only for our dreams, adorned with every poetical 
attribute of civilization, with that ideal luxury, coquetry 
and esthetic charm which surround woman, a living 
statue that brightens our life. 

Her husband remained standing before her, stupefied 
at his tardy and obscure discovery, confusedly hitting 
on the cause of his former jealousy and understanding 
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, imperfectly, and at last he said: “I believe 
for I feel at this moment that you are not lying, 
defore I really thought that you were.” 


e took her hand and kissed it and replied: “We 
i Thank you, Gabrielle.” 


ut she was still so beautiful and feeling a strange 
otion arising in him. 


THE FALSE GEMS 


ONSIEUR LANTIN had met the young girl at 

a reception at the house of the second head of 
his department, and had fallen head over heels in love 
with her. 

She was the daughter of a provincial tax collector, 
who had been dead several years. She and her mother 
came to live in Paris, where the latter, who made the 
acquaintance of some of the families in her neighbor- 
hood, hoped to find a husband for her daughter. 

They had very moderate means, and were honorable, 
gentle, and quiet. 

The young girl was a perfect type of the virtuous 
woman in whose hands every sensible young man dreams 
of one day intrusting his happiness. Her simple beauty 
had the charm of angelic modesty, and the imperceptible 
smile which constantly hovered about the lips seemed 
to be the reflection of a pure and lovely soul. Her 
praises resounded on every side. People never tired of 
repeating: “Happy the man who wins her love! He 
could not find a better wife.” 

Monsieur Lantin, then chief clerk in the Department 
of the Interior, enjoyed a snug little salary of three’ 
thousand five hundred francs, and he proposed to this 
model young girl, and was accepted. \ 

He was unspeakably happy with her. She governed 
his household with such clever economy that they seemed 
to live in luxury. She lavished the most delicate atten- 
tions on her husband, coaxed and fondled him; and so 
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great was her charm that six years after their mar- 
riage, Monsieur Lantin discovered that he loved his wife 
even more than during the first days of their honey- 
moon. 

He found fault with only two of her tastes: Her love 
for the theatre, and her taste for imitation jewelry. Her 
friends (the wives of some petty officials) frequently pro- 
cured for her a box at the theatre, often for the first 
representations of the new plays; and her husband was 
obliged to accompany her, whether he wished it or not, 
to these entertainments which bored him excessively 
after his day’s work at the office. 

After a time, Monsieur Lantin begged his wife to 
request some lady of her acquaintance to accompany her, 
and to bring her home after the theatre. She opposed 
this arrangement, at first; but, after much persuasion, 
finally consented, to the infinite delight of her husband. 

Now, with her love for the theatre, came also the de- 
sire for ornaments. Her costumes remained as before, 
simple, in good taste, and always modest; but she soon 
began to adorn her ears with huge rhinestones, which 
glittered and sparkled like real diamonds. Around her 
neck she wore strings of false pearls, on her arms brace- 
lets of imitation gold, and combs set with glass jewels. 

Her husband frequently remonstrated with her, saying: 

“My dear, as you cannot afford to buy real jewelry, 
you ought to appear adorned with your beauty and mod- 
esty alone, which are the rarest ornaments of your sex.” 

But she would smile sweetly, and say: 

“What can I do? I am so fond of jewelry. It is 
my only weakness. We cannot change our nature.” 

Then she would wind the pearl necklace round her 
fingers, make the facets of the crystal gems sparkle, 
and say: 
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“Look! are they not lovely? One would swear they 
were real.” 

Monsieur Lantin would then answer, smilingly: 

“You have bohemian tastes, my dear.” 

Sometimes, of an evening, when they were enjoying 
a téte-d-téte by the fireside, she would place on the tea 
table the morocco leather box containing the “trash,” 
as Monsieur Lantin called it. She would examine the 
false gems with a passionate attention, as though they 
imparted some deep and secret joy; and she often per- 
sisted in passing a necklace around her husband’s neck, 
and, laughing heartily, would exclaim: “How droll you 
look!”” Then she would throw herself into his arms, 
and kiss him affectionately. 

One evening, in winter, she had been to the opera, 
and returned home chilled through and through. The 
next morning she coughed, and eight days later she died 
of inflammation of the lungs. 

Monsieur Lantin’s despair was so great that his hair 
became white in one month. He wept unceasingly; his 
heart was broken as he remembered her smile, her 
voice, every charm of his dead wife. 

Time did not assuage his grief. Often, during office 
hours, while his colleagues were discussing the topics 
of the day, his eyes would suddenly fill with tears, and 
he would give vent to his grief in heartrending ‘sobs. 
Everything in his wife’s room remained as it was during 


her lifetime; all her furniture, even her clothing, being 


left as it was on the day of her death. Here he was 


Aes, 


wont to seclude himself daily and think of her who had 


been his treasure—the joy of his existence. 

But life soon became a struggle. His income, which, 
in the hands of his wife, covered all household expenses, 
was now no longer sufficient for his own immediate 
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wants; and he wondered how she could have managed 
to buy such excellent wine and the rare delicacies which 
he could no longer procure with his modest resources. 

He incurred some debts, and was soon reduced to 
absolute poverty. One morning, finding himself with- 
out a cent in his pocket, he resolved to sell something, 
and immediately the thought occurred to him of dis- 
posing of his wife’s paste jewels, for he cherished in 
his heart a sort of rancor against these “deceptions,” 
which had always irritated him in the past. The very 
sight of them spoiled, somewhat, the memory of his 
lost darling. 

To the last days of her life she had continued to 
make purchases, bringing home new gems almost every 
evening, and he turned them over some time before 
finally deciding to sell the heavy necklace, which she 
seemed to prefer, and which, he thought, ought to be 
worth about six or seven francs; for it was of very 
fine workmanship, though only imitation. 

He put it in his pocket, and started out in search of 
what seemed a reliable jeweler’s shop. At length he 
found one, and went in, feeling a little ashamed to ex- 
pose his misery, and also to offer such a worthless 
article for sale. 

“Sir,”’ said he to the merchant, “I would like to know 

what this is worth.” 

_ The man took the necklace, examined it, called his 
clerk, and made some remarks in an undertone; he then 
put the ornament back on the counter, and looked at it 
from a distance to judge of the effect. 

Monsieur Lantin, annoyed at all these ceremonies, 
was on the point of saying: “Oh! I know well enough 
it is not worth anything,’ when the jeweler said: “Sir, 
that necklace is worth from twelve to fifteen thousand 
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francs; but I could not buy it, unless you can tell me 
exactly where it came from.” 

The widower opened his eyes wide and remained gap- 
ing, not comprehending the merchant’s meaning. Finally 
he stammered: “You say—are you sure?” The other 
replied, drily: ‘You can try elsewhere, and see if any 
one will offer you more. I consider it worth fifteen 
thousand at the most. Come back here, if you cannot 
do better.” 

Monsieur Lantin, beside himself with astonishment, 
took up the necklace and left the store. He wished 
time for reflection. 

Once outside, he felt inclined to laugh, and said to 
himself: “The fool! Oh, the fool! Had I only taken 
him at his word! That jeweler cannot distinguish real 
diamonds from the imitation article.” 

A few minutes after, he entered another store, in the 
Rue de la Paix. As soon as the proprietor glanced at 
the necklace, he cried ‘out: 

“Ah, parbleu! I know it well; it was bought here.” 

Monsieur Lantin, greatly disturbed, asked: 

“How much is it worth?” 

“Well, I sold it for twenty thousand francs. I am 
willing to take it back for eighteen thousand, when 
you inform me, according to our legal formality, how 
it came to be in your possession.” 

This time, Monsieur Lantin was dumfounded. He 
replied: 

“But—but—examine it well. Until this moment T 
was under the impression that it was imitation.” 

The jeweler asked: 

“What is your name, sir?” 

“Lantin—I am in the employ of the Minister ofthe 
Interior. I live at number sixteen Rue des Martyrs.” 
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The merchant looked through his books, found the 
entry, and said: “That necklace was sent to Madame 
Lantin’s address, sixteen Rue des Martyrs, July 20, 
1876.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes—the 
widower speechless with astonishment; the jeweler scent- 
ing a thief. The latter broke the silence. 

“Will you leave this necklace here for twenty-four 
hours?” said he; “I will give you a receipt.” 

Monsieur Lantin answered hastily: “Yes, certainly.” 
Then, putting the ticket in his pocket, he left the store. 

He wandered aimlessly through the streets, his mind 
in a state of dreadful confusion. He tried to reason, 
to understand. His wife could not afford to purchase 
such a costly ornament. Certainly not. But, then, it 
must have been a present!—a present!—a present, from 
whom? Why was it given her? 

He stopped, and remained standing in the middle of 
the street. A horrible doubt entered his mind—She? 
Then, all the other jewels must have been presents, too! 
The earth seemed to tremble beneath him—the tree 
before him to be falling; he threw up his arms, and 
fell to the ground, unconscious. He recovered his senses 
in a pharmacy, into which the passers-by had borne him. 
He asked to be taken home, and, when he reached 
the house, he shut himself up in his room, and wept 
until nightfall. Finally, overcome with fatigue, he went 
to bed and fell into a heavy sleep. 

The sun awoke him next morning, and he began to 
dress-slowly to go to the office. It was hard to work 
after such shocks. He sent a letter to his employer, 
requesting to be excused. Then he remembered that 
he had to return to the jeweler’s. He did not like 
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the idea; but he could not leave the necklace with that 
man. He dressed and went out. 

It was a lovely day; a clear, blue sky smiled on the 
busy city below. Men of leisure were strolling about 
with their hands in their pockets. 

Monsieur Lantin, observing them, said to himself: 
“The rich, indeed, are happy. With money it is pos- 
sible to forget even the deepest sorrow. One can go 
where one pleases, and in travel find that distraction 
which is the surest cure for grief. Oh! if I were only 
rich!” 

He perceived that he was hungry, but his pocket was 
empty. He again remembered the necklace. Eighteen 
thousand francs! Eighteen thousand francs! What a 
sum! 

He soon arrived in the Rue de la Paix, opposite the 
jeweler’s. Eighteen thousand francs! Twenty times 
he resolved to go in, but shame kept him back. He 
was hungry, however—very hungry—and not a cent in 
his pocket. He decided quickly, ran across the street, 
in order not to have time for reflection, and rushed 
into the store. . 

The proprietor immediately came forward, and po- 
litely offered him a chair; the clerks glanced at him 
knowingly. 

“I have made inquiries, Monsieur Lantin,” said the 
jeweler, “and if you are still resolved to dispose of the 
gems, I am ready to pay you the price I offered.” 

“Certainly, sir,” stammered Monsieur Lantin. 

Whereupon the proprietor took from a drawer eighteen 
large bills, counted, and handed them to Monsieur Lan- 
tin, who signed a receipt; and, with trembling hand, 
put the money into his pocket. 

As he was about to leave the store, he turned toward 
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the merchant, who still wore the same knowing smile, 
and lowering his eyes, said: 

“J have—I have other gems, which came from the 
same source. Will you buy them, also?” 

The merchant bowed: “Certainly, sir.” 

Monsieur Lantin said gravely: “I will bring them to 
you.” An hour later, he returned with the gems. 
_ The large diamond earrings were worth twenty thou- 
sand francs; the bracelets, thirty-five thousand; the 
rings, sixteen thousand; a set of emeralds and sapphires, 
fourteen thousand; a gold chain with solitaire pendant, 
forty thousand—making the sum of one hundred and 
forty-three thousand francs. 

The jeweler remarked, jokingly: 

“There was a person who invested all her savings in 
precious stones.” 

Monsieur Lantin replied, seriously: 

“It is only another way of investing one’s money.” 

That day he lunched at Voisin’s, and drank wine 
worth twenty francs a bottle. Then he hired a carriage 
and made a tour of the Bois. He gazed at the various 
turnouts with a kind of disdain, and could hardly re- 
frain from crying out to the occupants: 

“J, too, am rich!—I am worth two hundred thousand 
francs.” 

Suddenly he thought of his employer. He drove up 
to the bureau, and entered gaily, saying: 

“Sir, I have come to resign my position. I have 
just inherited three hundred thousand francs.” 
- He shook hands with his former colleagues, and con- 
fided to them some of his projects for the future; he 
then went off to dine at the Café Anglais. 

He seated himself beside a gentleman of aristocratic 
bearing; and, during the meal, informed the latter con- 
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fidentially that he had just inherited a fortune of four 
hundred thousand francs. 

For the first time in his life, he was not bored at 
the theatre, and spent the remainder of the night in a 
gay frolic. 

Six months afterward, he married again. His second 
wife was a very virtuous woman; but had a violent 
temper. She caused him much sorrow. 


THE HORLA 
OR MODERN GHOSTS 


AY 8. What a lovely day! I have spent all the 

morning lying in the grass in front of my house, 
under the enormous plane tree that shades the whole 
of it. I like this part of the country and I like to live 
here because I am attached to it by old associations, by 
those deep and delicate roots which attach a man to the 
soil on which his ancestors were born and died, which 
attach him to the ideas and usages of the place as well 
as to the food, to local expressions, to the peculiar 
twang of the peasants, to the smell of the soil, of the 
villages and of the atmosphere itself. 

I love my house in which I grew up. From my win- 
dows 1 can see the Seine which flows alongside my gar- 
den, on the other side of the high road, almost through 
my grounds, the great and wide Seine, which goes to 
Rouen and Havre, and is covered with boats passing 
to and fro. 

On the left, down yonder, lies Rouen, that large town, 
with its blue roofs, under its pointed Gothic towers. 
These are innumerable, slender or broad, dominated by 
the spire of the cathedral, and full of bells which sound 
through the blue air on fine mornings, sending their 
sweet and distant iron clang even as far as my home; 
that song of the metal, which the breeze wafts in my 
direction, now stronger and now weaker, according as 
the wind is stronger or lighter. 

167 
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What a delicious morning it was! 

About eleven o’clock, a long line of boats drawn by 
a steam tug as big as a fly, and which scarcely puffed 
, While emitting its thick smoke, passed my gate. 

After two English schooners, whose red flag fluttered 
in space, there came a magnificent Brazilian three- 
master; it was perfectly white, and wonderfully clean 
and shining. I saluted it, I hardly knew why, except 
that the sight of the vessel gave me great pleasure. 

May 12. I have had a slight feverish attack for the 
last few days, and I feel ill, or rather I feel low-spirited. 

Whence come those mysterious influences which change 
our happiness into discouragement, and our seff-confi- 
dence into diffidence? One might almost say that the 
air, the invisible air, is full of unknowable Powers whose 
mysterious presence we have to endure. I wake up in 
the best spirits, with an inclination to sing. Why? I 
go down to the edge of the water, and suddenly, after 
walking a short distance, I return home wretched, as 
if some misfortune were awaiting me there. Why? Is 
it a cold shiver which, passing over my skin, has upset 
my nerves and given me low spirits? Is it the form of 
the clouds, the color of the sky, or the color of the 
surrounding objects which is so changeable, that has 
troubled my thoughts as they passed before my eyes? 
Who can tell? Everything that surrounds us, every- 
thing that we see, without looking at it, everything 
that we touch, without knowing it, everything that we 
handle, without feeling it, all that we meet, without 
clearly distinguishing it, has a capid, surprising and 
inexplicable effect upon us and upon our senses, and, 
through them, on our ideas and on our heart itself. 

How profound that mystery of the Invisible is! We 
cannot fathom it with our miserable senses, with our 
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eyes which are unable to perceive what is either too 
small or too great, too near to us, or too far from us— 
neither the inhabitants of a star nor of a drop of water; 
nor with our ears that deceive us, for they transmit 
to us the vibrations of the air in sonorous notes. They 
are fairies who work the miracle of changing these vibra- 
tions into sound, and by that metamorphosis give birth 
to music, which makes the silent motion of nature musi- 
cal . . . with our sense of smell which is less keen than 
that of a dog, . . . with our sense of taste which can 
scarcely distinguish the age of a wine! 

Oh! If we only had other organs which would work 
other miracles in our favor, what a number of fresh 
‘things we might discover around us! 

May 16. I am ill, decidedly! I was so well last 
month! I am feverish, horribly feverish, or rather I am 
in a state of feverish enervation, which makes my mind 
suffer as much as my body. I have, continually, that 
horrible sensation of some impending danger, that ap- 
prehension of some coming misfortune, or of approach- 
ing death; that presentiment which is, no doubt, an 
' attack of some illness which is still unknown, which 
germinates in the flesh and in the blood. 

May 17. I have just come from consulting my physi- 
cian, for I could no longer get any sleep. He said my 
pulse was rapid, my eyes dilated, my nerves highly 
strung, but there were no alarming symptoms. I must 
take a course of shower baths and of bromide of 
potassium. 

May 25. No change! My condition is really very 
peculiar. As the evening comes on, an incomprehensible 
feeling of disquietude seizes me, just as if night con- 
_cealed some threatening disaster. I dine hurriedly, and 
then try to read, but I do not understand the words, 
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and can scarcely distinguish the letters. Then I walk 
up and down my drawing-room, oppressed by a feeling 
of confused and irresistible fear, the fear of sleep and 
fear of my bed. 

About ten o’clock I go up to my room. As soon as I 
enter it I double-lock and bolt the door; I am afraid 
... of what? Up to the present time I have been 
afraid of nothing . . . I open my cupboards, and look 
under my bed; I listen . . . to what? How strange it 
is that a simple feeling of discomfort, impeded or height- 
ened circulation, perhaps the irritation of a nerve fila- 
ment, a slight congestion, a small disturbance in the 
imperfect delicate functioning of our living machinery, 
may turn the most light-hearted of men into a melan- 
choly one, and make a coward of the bravest? Then, 
I go to bed, and wait for sleep as a man might wait 
for the executioner. I wait for its coming with dread, 
and my heart beats and my legs tremble, while my 
whole body shivers beneath the warmth of the bed- 
clothes, until all at once I fall asleep, as though one 
should plunge into a pool of stagnant water in order 
to drown. I do not feel it coming on as I did for- 
merly, this perfidious sleep which is close to me and 
watching me, which is going to seize me by the head, to 
close my eyes and annihilate me. 

I sleep—a long time—two or three hours perhaps— 
then a dream—no—a nightmare lays hold on me. I feel 
that I am in bed and asleep . . . I feel it and I know 
it...and I feel also that somebody is coming close 
to me, is looking at me, touching me, is getting on to 
my bed, is kneeling on my chest, is taking my neck 


between his hands and squeezing it... squeezing it 


with all his might in order to strangle me. 
I struggle, bound by that terrible sense of power- 
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lessness which paralyzes us in our dreams; I try to 
cry out—but I cannot; I want to move—I cannot do 
so; I try, with the most violent efforts and breathing 
hard, to turn over and throw off this being who is 
crushing and suffocating me—I cannot! 

And then, suddenly, I wake up, trembling and bathed 
in perspiration; I light a candle and find that I am 
alone, and after that crisis, which occurs every night, 
I at length fall asleep and slumber tranquilly till 
morning. 

June 2. My condition has grown worse. What is the 
matter with me? The bromide does me no good, and 
the shower baths have no effect. Sometimes, in order 
io tire myself thoroughly, though I am fatigued enough 
already, I go for a walk in the forest of Roumare. I 
used to think at first that the fresh light and soft 
air, impregnated with the odor of herbs and leaves, 
would instill new blood into my veins and impart fresh 
energy to my heart. I turned into a broad hunting 
road, and then turned toward La Bouille, through a 
narrow path, between two rows of excéedingly tall trees, 
which placed a thick green, almost black, roof between 
the sky and me. 

A sudden shiver ran through me, not a cold shiver, but 
a strange shiver of agony, and I hastened my steps, un- 
easy at being alone in the forest, afraid, stupidly and 
without reason, of the profound solitude. Suddenly it 
seemed to me as if I were being followed, that some- 
body was walking at my heels, close, quite close to me, 
near enough to touch me. 

I turned round suddenly, but I was alone. I saw noth- 
ing behind me except the straight, broad path, empty and 
bordered by high trees, horribly empty; before me it 
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also extended until it was lost in the distance, and 
looked just the same, terrible. 

I closed my.eyes. Why? And then I began to turn 
round on one heel very quickly, just like a top. I nearly 
fell down, and opened my eyes; the trees were dancing 
round me and the earth heaved; I was obliged to sit 
down. Then, ah! I no longer remembered how I had 
come! What a strange idea! What a strange, strange 
idea! I did not the least know. I started off to the 
right, and got back into the avenue which had led me 
into the middle of the forest. 

June 3. I have had a terrible night. I shall go 
away for a few weeks, for no doubt a journey will set 
me up again. 

July 2. I have come back, quite cured, and have 
had a most delightful trip into the bargain. I have 
been to Mont Saint-Michel, which I had not seen 
before. 

What a sight, when one arrives as I did, at Avran- 
ches toward the end of the day! The town stands 
on a hill, and I was taken into the public garden at the 
extremity of the town. I uttered a cry of’ astonish- 
ment. An extraordinarily large bay lay extended before 
me, as far as my eyes could reach, between two hills 
which were lost to sight in the mist; and in the middle 
of this immense yellow bay, under a clear, golden sky, 
a peculiar hill rose up, sombre and pointed in the midst . 
of the sand. The sun had just disappeared, and under 
the ‘still flaming sky appeared the outline of that fan- 
tastic rock which bears on its summit a fantastic monu- — 
ment. 

At daybreak I went out to it. The tide was low, as 
it had been the night before, and I saw that wonderful 
abbey rise up before me as I approached it. After sev- 
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eral hours’ walking, I reached the enormous mass of 
rocks which supports the little town, dominated by the 
great church. Having climbed the steep and narrow 
street, I entered the most wonderful Gothic building 
that has ever been built to God on earth, as large as 
a town, full of low rooms which seem buried beneath 
vaulted roofs, and lofty galleries supported by delicate 
columns. 

I entered this gigantic granite gem, which is as light 
as a bit of lace, covered with towers, with slender bel- 
fries with spiral staircases, which raise their strange 
heads that bristle with chimeras, with devils, with fan- 
tastic animals, with monstrous flowers, to the blue sky 
by day, and to the black sky by night, and are con- 
nected by finely carved arches. 

When I had reached the summit I said to the monk 
who accompanied me: “Father, how happy you must 
be here!” And he replied: “It is very windy here, 
monsieur”; and so we began to talk while watching 
the rising tide, which ran over the sand and covered 
it as with a steel cuirass. 

And then the monk told me stories, all the old stories 
belonging to the place, legends, nothing but legends. 

One of them struck me forcibly. The country people, 
those belonging to the Mount, declare that at night 
one can hear voices talking on the sands, and then that 
one hears two goats bleating, one with a strong, the other 
with a weak voice. Incredulous people declare that it 
is nothing but the cry of the sea birds, which occasionally 
resembles bleatings, and occasionally, human lamenta- 
tions; but belated fishermen swear that they have met 
an old shepherd wandering between tides on the sands 
around the little town. His head is completely con- 
cealed by his cloak and he is followed by a billy goat 
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with a man’s face, and a nanny goat with a woman’s 
face, both having long, white hair and talking inces:. 
santly and quarreling in an unknown tongue. Then sud- 
denly they cease and begin to bleat with all their might. 

“Do you believe it?” I asked the monk. “I scarcely 
know,” he replied, and I continued: “If there are other 
beings besides ourselves on this earth, how comes it 
that we have not Enown it long since, or why have you 
not seen them? How is it that J have not seen them?” 
He replied: ““Do we see the hundred-thousandth part of 
what exists? Look here; there is the wind, which is 
the strongest force in nature, which knocks down men, 
and blows down buildings, uproots trees, raises the sea 
into mountains of water, destroys cliffs and casts great 
ships on the rocks; the wind which kills, which whistles, 
which sighs, which roars—have you ever seen it, and 
can you see it? It exists for all that, however.” 

I was silent before this simple reasoning. That man 
was a philosopher, or perhaps a fool; I could not say 
which exactly, so I held my tongue. What he had said 
had often been in my own thoughts. 

July 3. I have slept badly; certainly there is some 
feverish influence here, for my coachman is suffering in 
the same way as I am. When I went back home yes- 
terday, I noticed his singular paleness, and I asked 
him: “What is the matter with you, Jean?” “The mat- 
ter is that I never get any rest, and my nights devour 
my days. Since your departure, monsieur, there has 
been a spell over me.” L _ 

However, the other servants are all well, but I am. 
very much afraid of having another attack myself. 

July 4. I am decidedly ill again; for my old night- 
mares have returned. Last night I felt somebody lean- 
ing on me and sucking my life from between my lips. 
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, Yes, he was sucking it out of my throat, like a leech. 
Then he got up, satiated, and I woke up, so exhausted, 
crushed and weak that I could not move. If this con- 
tinues for a few days, I shall certainly go away again. 

July 5. Have I lost my reason? What happened last 
night is so strange that my head wanders when I think 
of it! 

I had locked my door, as I do now every evening, 
and then, being thirsty, I drank half a glass of water, 
and accidentally noticed that the water bottle was full 
up to the cut-glass stopper. 

Then I went to bed and fell into one of my terrible 
sleeps, from which I was aroused in about two hours 
by a still more frightful shock. 

Picture to yourself a sleeping man who is being mur- 
dered and who wakes up with a knife in his lung, and 
whose breath rattles, who is covered with blood, and 
who can no longer breathe and is about to die, and does 
not understand—there you have it. 

Having recovered my senses, I was thirsty again, so 
I lit a candle and went to the table on which stood 
my water bottle. I lifted it up and tilted it over my 
glass, but nothing came out. It was empty! It was 
completely empty! At first I could not understand it 
at all, and then suddenly I was seized by such a terri- 
ble feeling that I had to sit down, or rather I fell into 
a chair! Then I sprang up suddenly to look about 
me; then I sat down again, overcome by astonishment 
and fear, in front of the transparent glass bottle! I 
looked at it with fixed eyes, trying to conjecture, and 
my hands trembled! Somebody had drunk the water, 
but who? I? I without any doubt. It could surely 
only be I. In that case I was a somnambulist; I lived, 
without knowing it, that mysterious double life which 
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makes us doubt whether there are not two beings in us, . 
or whether a strange, unknowable and invisible being 
does not at such moments, when our soul is in a state 
of torpor, animate our captive body, which obeys this 
other being, as it obeys us, and more than it obeys our- 
selves. 

Oh! Who will understand my horrible agony? Who 
will understand the emotion of a man who is sound 
in mind, wide awake, full of common sense, who looks 
in horror through the glass of a water bottle for a little 
water that disappeared while he was asleep? I remained 
thus until it was daylight, without venturing to go to 
bed again. 

July 6. I am going mad. Again all the contents of 
my water bottle have been drunk during the night—or 
_rather, I have drunk it! 

But is it 1? Is it I? Who could it be? Who? Oh! ~ 
God! Am I going mad? Who will save me? 

July 10. I have just been through some surprising 
ordeals. Decidedly Iam mad! And yet! ... 

On July 6, before going to bed, I put some wine, milk, 
water, bread and strawberries on my table. Somebody 
drank—I drank—all the water and a little of the milk, 
but neither the wine, bread, nor the strawberries were 
touched. 

On the seventh of July I renewed the same experi- 
ment, with the same results, and on July 8, I left out. 
the water and the milk, and nothing was touched. 

Lastly, on July 9, I put only water and milk on my 
table, taking care to wrap up the bottles in white muslin 
and to tie down the stoppers. Then I rubbed my lips, 
my beard and my hands with pencil lead, and went to 
bed. 

Irresistible sleep seized me, which was soon followed 
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by a terrible awakening. I had not moved, and there 
was no mark of lead on the sheets. I rushed to the 
table. The muslin round the bottles remained intact; 
I undid the string, trembling with fear. All the water 
had been drunk, and so had the milk! Ah! _ Great 
iv) a 

I must start for Paris immediately. 

July 12. Paris. I must have lost my head during 
the last few days! I must be the plaything of my ener- 
vated imagination, unless I am really a somnambulist, 
or that I have been under the power of one of those 
hitherto unexplained influences which are called sug- 
gestions. In any case, my mental state bordered on 
madness, and twenty-four hours of Paris sufficed to re- 
store my equilibrium. 

Yesterday, after doing some business and paying some 
visits which instilled fresh and invigorating air into my 
soul, I wound up the evening at the Théétre-Francais. 
A play by Alexandre Dumas the younger was being 
acted, and his active and powerful imagination com- 
pleted my cure. Certainly solitude is dangerous for ac- 
tive minds: We require around us men who can think 
and talk. When we are alone for a long time, we people 
space with phantoms. 

I returned along the boulevards to my hotel in ex- 
cellent spirits. Amid the jostling of the crowd I thought, 
not without irony, of my terrors and surmises of the 
previous week, because I had believed—yes, I had be- 
lieved—that an invisible being lived beneath my roof. 
How weak our brains are, and how quickly they are 
terrified and led into error by a small incomprehensible 
fact. 

Instead of saying simply: “I do not understand be- 
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cause I do not know the cause,” we immediately imagine 
terrible mysteries and supernatural powers. 

July 14. Féte of the Republic. I walked throuen 
the streets, amused as a child at the firecrackers and 
flags. Still it is very foolish to be merry on a fixed 
date, by Government decree. The populace is an im- 
becile flock of sheep, now stupidly patient, and now in 
ferocious revolt. Say to it: “Amuse yourself,” and it 
amuses itself. Say to it: “Go and fight with your 
neighbor,” and it goes and fights. Say to it: “Vote 
for the Emperor,” and it votes for the Emperor, and 
then say to it: “Vote for the Republic,” and it votes 
for the Republic. 

Those who direct it are also stupid; only, instead 
of obeying men, they obey principles which can only be 
stupid, sterile, and false, for the very reason that they 
are principles, that is to say, ideas which are con- 
sidered as certain and unchangeable, in this world where 
one is certain of nothing, since light is an illusion and 
noise is an illusion. 

July 16. I saw some things yesterday that troubled 
me very much. 

I was dining at the house of my cousin, Madame 
Sablé, whose husband is colonel of the 76th Chasseurs 
at Limoges. There were two young women there, one 
of whom had married a medical man, Dr. Parent, who 
devotes much attention to nervous diseases and to the 
remarkable manifestations taking place at this moment 
under the influence of hypnotism and suggestion. 

He related to us at some length the wonderful results 
obtained by English scientists and by the doctors of 
the Nancy school; and the facts which he adduced ap- 
peared to me so strange that I declared that I was alto- 
gether incredulous. 
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“We are,” he declared, “on the point of discovering 
one of the most important secrets of nature; I mean 
to say, one of its most important secrets on this earth, 
for there are certainly others of a different kind of 
importance up in the stars, yonder. Ever since man 
has thought, ever since he has been able to express 
and write down his thoughts, he has felt himself close 
to a mystery which is impenetrable to his gross and 
imperfect senses, and he endeavors to supplement 
through his intellect the inefficiency of his senses. As 
long as that intellect remained in its elementary stage, 
these apparitions of invisible spirits assumed forms 
that were commonplace, though terrifying. Thencé 
sprang the popular belief in the supernatural, the legends 
of wandering spirits, of fairies, of gnomes, ghosts, I 
might even say the legend of God; for our conceptions 
of the workman-creator, from whatever religion they may 
have come down to us, are certainly the most mediocre, 
the most stupid and the most incredible inventions that 
ever sprang from the terrified brain of any human be- 
ings. Nothing is truer than what Voltaire says: ‘God 
made man in His own image, but man has certainly paid 
Him back in his own coin.’ 

“However, for rather more than a century men seem 
to have had a presentiment of something new. Mesmer 
and some others have put us on an unexpected track, 
and, especially within the last two or three years, we 
have arrived at really surprising results.” 

My cousin, who is also very incredulous, smiled, and 
Dr. Parent said to her: “Would you like me to try 
and send you to sleep, madame?” “Yes, certainly.” 

She sat down in an easy chair, and he began to look 
at her fixedly, so as to fascinate her. I suddenly felt 
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myself growing uncomfortable, my heart beating rapidly 
and a choking sensation in my throat. I saw Madame 
Sablé’s eyes becoming heavy, her mouth twitching and 
her bosom heaving, and at the end of ten minutes she 
was asleep. 

“Go behind her,” the doctor said to me, and I took 
a seat behind her. He put a visiting card into her hands, 
and said to her: “This is a looking-glass; what do you 
see In it?” And she replied: “T see my cousin.” ‘What 
is he doing?” “He is twisting his mustache.” “And 
now?” “He is taking a photograph out of his pocket.” 
“Whose photograph is it?” “His own.” 

That was true, and the photograph had been given 
me that same evening at the hotel. 

“What is his attitude in this portrait?” ‘He is stand- 
ing up with his hat in his hand.” 

She saw, therefore, on that card, on that piece of white 
pasteboard, as if she had seen it in a mirror. 

The young women were frightened, and exclaimed: 
“That is enough! Quite, quite enough!” 

But the doctor said to Madame Sablé authoritatively: 
“You will rise at eight o’clock to-morrow morning; then 
you will go and call on your cousin at his hotel and ask 
him to lend you five thousand francs which your hus- 
band demands of you, and which he will ask for when 
he sets out on his coming journey.” 

Then he woke her up. 

On returning to my hotel, I thought over this curious 
séance, and I was assailed by doubts, not as to my 
cousin’s absolute and undoubted good faith, for I had 


known her as well as if she were my own sister ever | 


since she was a child, but as to a possible trick on the 
doctor’s part. Had he not, perhaps, kept a glass hidden 
in his hand, which he showed to the young woman in 
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her sleep, at the same time as he did the card? Pro- 
fessional conjurors do things that are just as singular. 

So I went home and to bed, and this morning, at 
about half-past eight, I was awakened by my valet, who 
said to me: “Madame Sablé has asked to see you imme- 
diately, monsieur.” I dressed hastily and went to her. 

She sat down in some agitation, with her eyes on the 
floor, and without raising her veil she said to me: “My 
dear cousin, I am going to ask a great favor of you.” 
“What is it, cousin?” “I do not like to tell you, and 
yet I must. I am in absolute need of five thousand 
francs.” ‘What, you?” “Yes, I, or rather my hus- 
band, who has asked me to procure them for him.” 

I was so thunderstruck that I stammered out my 
answers. I asked myself whether she had not really 
been making fun of me with Dr. Parent, if it was not 
merely a very well-acted farce which had been rehearsed 
beforehand. On looking at her attentively, however, all 
my doubts disappeared. She was trembling with grief, 
so painful was this step to her, and I was convinced 
that her throat was full of sobs. 

I knew that she was very rich and I continued: 
“What! Has not your husband five thousand francs 
at his disposal? Come, think. Are you sure that he 
_ commissioned you to ask me for them?” 

She hesitated for a few seconds, as if she were mak- 
ing a great effort to search her memory, and then she 
replied: “Yes ... yes, I am quite sure of it.” “He 
has written to you?” 

She hesitated again and reflected, and I guessed the 
torture of her thoughts. She did not know. She only 
knew that she was to borrow five thousand francs of 
me for her husband. So she told a lie. “Yes, he has 
written to me.” “When, pray? You did not mention 
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it to me yesterday.” “J received his letter this morn-. 
ing.” “Can you show it me?” “No; no). 7 nome 
it contained private matters . . . things too personal to 
ourselves. . . . I burned it.” “So your husband runs 
into debt?” 


She hesitated again, and then murmured: “T do not 


know.” Thereupon I said bluntly: “T have not five 
thousand francs at my disposal at this moment, my dear 
cousin.” 

She uttered a kind of cry as if she were in pain and 
said: “Oh! oh! I beseech you, I beseech you to get 
them for me... .” 

She got excited and clasped her hands as if she were 
praying to me! TI heard her voice change its tone; she 
wept and stammered, harassed and dominated by the 
irresistible order that she had received. 


“Oh! oh! I beg you to. . . if you knew what I am - 


suffering . . . I want them to-day.” 

I had pity on her: “You shall have them by and by, 
I swear to you.” “Oh! thank you! thank you! How 
kind you are.” 

I continued: “Do you remember what took place at 
your house last night?” “Yes,” “Do you remember 
that Dr. Parent sent you to sleep?” “Yes.” “Oh! 
Very well, then; he ordered you to come to me this 
morning to borrow five thousand francs, and at this 
moment you are obeying that suggestion.” 

She considered for a few moments, and then replied: 
“But as it is my husband who wants them i 

For a whole hour I tried to convince her, but could 
not succeed, and when she had gone I went to the doc- 
tor. He was just going out, and he listened to me with 
a smile, and said: “Do you believe now?” “Yess 
cannot help it.” “Let us go to your cousin’s.”’ 


I 
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She was already half asleep on a reclining chair, 
overcome with fatigue. The doctor felt her pulse, looked 
at her for some time with one hand raised toward her 
eyes, which she closed by degrees under the irresistible 
power of this magnetic influence, and when she was 
asleep, he said: 

“Your husband does not require the five thousand 
francs any longer! You must, therefore, forget that 
you asked your cousin to lend them to you, and, if he 
speaks to you about it, you will not understand him.” 

Then he woke her up, and I took out a pocket book 
and said: ‘Here is what you asked me for this morning, 
my dear cousin.” But she was so surprised that I did 
not venture to persist; nevertheless, I tried to recall the 
circumstance to her, but she denied it vigorously, 
thought I was making fun of her, and, in the end, very 
nearly lost her temper. 


There! I have just come back, and I have not been 
able to eat any lunch, for this experiment has altogether 
upset me. 

July 19. Many people to whom I told the adventure 
laughed at me. I no longer know what to think. The 
wise man says: “It may be!” 

July 21. I dined at Bougival, and then I spent the 
evening at a boatmen’s ball. Decidedly everything de- 
pends on place and surroundings. It would be the 
height of folly to believe in the supernatural on the Ile 
de la Grenouilliére . . . but on the top of Mont Saint- 
Michel? . . . and in India? We are terribly influenced 
by our surroundings. I shall return home next week. 

July 30. I came back to my own house yesterday. 
Everything is going on well. 

August 2. Nothing new; it is splendid weather, and 
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I spend my days in watching the Seine flowing past. 

August 4. Quarrels among my servants. They de- 
clare that the glasses are broken in the cupboards at 
night. The footman accuses the cook, who accuses the 
seamstress, who accuses the other two. Who is the 
culprit? It is a clever person who can tell. 

August 6. This time I am not mad. I have seen 
. . . I have seen . . . I have seen! . . . I can doubt no 
longer?.92 .-1 have seen ith, «. 

I was walking at two o’clock among my rose trees, 
in the full sunlight . . . in the walk bordered by autumn 
roses which are beginning to fall. As I stopped to look 
at a Géant de Bataille, which had three splendid blos- 
soms, I distinctly saw the stalk of one of the roses near 
me bend, as if an invisible hand had bent it, and then 
break, as if that hand had picked it! Then the flower 
raised itself, following the curve which a hand would 
have described in carrying it toward a mouth, and it 
remained suspended in the transparent air, all alone and 
motionless, a terrible red spot, three yards from my eyes. 
In desperation I rushed at it to take it! I found noth- 
ing; it had disappeared. Then I was seized with furious 
rage against myself, for a reasonable and serious man 
should not have such hallucinations. 

But was it an hallucination? I turned round to look 
for the stalk, and I found it at once, on the bush, freshly 
broken, between two other roses which remained on the 
branch. I returned home then, my mind greatly dis- 
turbed; for I am certain now, as certain as I am of the 
alternation of day and night, that there exists close to 
me an invisible being that lives on milk and water, that 
can touch objects, take them and change their places; 


that is, consequently, endowed with a material nature, | 


’ 
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although it is imperceptible to our senses, and that lives 
as I do, under my roof 

August 7. I slept tranquilly. He drank the water 
out of my decanter, but did not disturb my sleep. 

I wonder if I am mad. As I was walking just now 
in the sun by the river side, doubts as to my sanity arose 
in me; not vague doubts such as I have had hitherto, 
but definite, absolute doubts. I have seen mad people, 
and I have known some who have been quite intelli- 
gent, lucid, even clear-sighted in every concern of life, 
except on one point. They spoke clearly, readily, pro- 
foundly on everything, when suddenly their mind struck 
upon the shoals of their madness and broke to pieces 
there, and scattered and floundered in that furious and 
terrible sea, full of rolling waves, fogs and squalls, which 
is called madness. 

I certainly should think that I was mad, absolutely 
mad, if I were not conscious, did not perfectly know my 
condition, did not fathom it by analyzing it with the 
most complete lucidity. I should, in fact, be only a 
tational man who was laboring under an hallucination. 
Some unknown disturbance must have arisen in my 
brain, one of those disturbances which physiologists of 
the present day try to note and to verify; and that 
disturbance must have caused a deep gap in my mind 
and in the sequence and logic of my ideas. Similar 
phenomena occur in dreams which lead us among the 
most unlikely phantasmagoria, without causing us any 
surprise, because our verifying apparatus and our organ 
of control are asleep, while our imaginative faculty is 
awake and active. Is it not possible that one of the 
imperceptible notes of the cerebral keyboard has been 
paralyzed in me? Some men lose the recollection of 
proper names, of verbs, or of numbers, or merely of 
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dates, in consequence of an accident. The localization 
of all the variations of thought has been established 
nowadays; why, then, should it be surprising if my 
faculty of controlling the unreality of certain hallucina- 
tions were dormant in me for the time being? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of the 
water. The sun shone brightly on the river and made 
earth delightful, while it filled me with a love for life, 
for the swallows, whose agility always delights my eye, 
for the plants by the river side, the rustle of whose 
leaves is a pleasure to my ears. 

By degrees, however, an inexplicable feeling of dis- 
comfort seized me. It seemed as if some unknown force 
were numbing and stopping me, were preventing me 
from going further, and were calling me back. I felt 
that painful wish to return which oppresses you when 
you have left a beloved invalid at home, and when you 
are seized with a presentiment that he is worse. 

I, therefore, returned in spite of myself, feeling cer- 
tain that I should find some bad news awaiting me, a 
letter or a telegram. There was nothing, however, and 
I was more surprised and uneasy than if I had had 
another fantastic vision. 

August 8. I spent a terrible evening yesterday. He 
does not show himself any more, but I feel that he is 
hear me, watching me, looking at me, penetrating me, 
dominating me, and more redoubtable when he hides 
himself thus than if he were to manifest his constant 
and invisible presence by supernatural phenomena. 
However, I slept. 

August 9. Nothing, but I am afraid. 

August 10. Nothing; what will happen to-morrow? 

August 11. Still nothing; I cannot stop at home 
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with this fear hanging over me and these thoughts in 
my mind; I shall go away. 

August 12. Ten o’clock at night. All day long I 
have been trying to get away, and have not been able. 
I wished to accomplish this simple and easy act of 
freedom—to go out—to get into my carriage in order 
to go to Rouen—and I have not been able to do it. 
What is the reason? 

August 13. When one is attacked by certain mala- 
dies, all the springs of our physical being appear to be 
broken, all our energies destroyed, all our muscles re- 
laxed; our bones, too, have become as soft as flesh, and 
our blood as liquid as water. I am experiencing these 
sensations in my moral being in a strange and distress- 
ing manner. I have no longer any strength, any courage, 
any self-control, not even any power to set my own will 
in motion. I have no power left. to will Sees but 
some one does it for me and I obey. 

August 14. I am lost! Somebody possesses my soul 
and dominates it. Somebody orders all my acts, all my 
movements, all my thoughts. I am no longer anything 
in myself, nothing except an enslaved and terrified spec- 
tator of all the things I do. I wish to go out; I cannot. 
He does not wish to, and so I remain, trembling and 
distracted, in the arm-chair in which he keeps me sitting. 
I merely wish to get up and to rouse myself; I cannot! 
I am riveted to my chair, and my chair adheres to the 
ground in such a manner that no power could move us. 

Then, suddenly, I must, I must go to the bottom of 
my garden to pick some strawberries and eat them, and 
I go there. I pick the strawberries and eat them! Oh, 
my God! My God! Is there a God? If there be one, 
deliver me! Save me! Succor me! Pardon! Pity! 
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Mercy! Save me! Oh, what sufferings! What torture! 
What horror! 

August 15. This is certainly the way in which my 
poor cousin was possessed and controlled when she came- 
to borrow five thousand francs of me. She was under 
the power of a strange will which had entered into her, 
like another soul, like another parasitic and dominating 
soul. Is the world coming to an end? 

But who is he, this invisible being that rules me? 
This unknowable being, this rover of a supernatural 
race? 

Invisible beings exist, then! How is it, then, that 
since the beginning of the world they have never mani- 
fested themselves precisely as they do to me? I have 
never read of anything that resembles what goes on in 
my house. Oh, if I could only leave it, if I could only 
80 away, escape, and never return! I should be saved, 
but I cannot. | 

August 16. I managed to escape to-day for two 
hours, like a prisoner who finds the door of his dungeon 
accidentally open. I suddenly felt that I was free and 
that he was far away, and so I gave orders to harness 
the horses as quickly as possible, and I drove to Rouen. 
Oh, how delightful to be able to say to a man who obeys 
you: “Go to Rouen!” 

I made him pull up before the library, and I begged 
them to lend me Dr. Herrmann Herestauss’ treatise on 
the unknown inhabitants of the ancient and modern 
world. 

Then, as I was getting into my carriage, I intended 
to say: “To the railway station!” but instead of this 
I shouted—I did not say, but I shouted—in such a 
loud voice that all the passers-by turned round: 
“Home!” and I fell back on the cushion of my car- 
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riage, overcome by mental agony. He had found me 
again and regained possession of me. 

August 17. Oh, what a night! What a night! And 
yet it seems to me that I ought to rejoice. I read until 
one o’clock in the morning! Herestauss, doctor of phi- 
losophy and theogony, wrote the history of the mani- 
festation of all those invisible beings which hover around 
man, or of whom he dreams. He describes their origin, 
their domain, their power; but none of them resembles 
the one which haunts me. One might say that man, 
ever since he began to think, has had a foreboding fear 
of a new being, stronger than himself, his successor in 
this world, and that, feeling his presence, and not being 
able to foresee the nature of that master, he has, in his 
terror, created the whole race of occult beings, of vague 
phantoms born of fear. 

Having, therefore, read until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I went and sat down at the open window, in order 
to cool my forehead and my thoughts, in the calm night 
air. It was very pleasant and warm! How I should 
have enjoyed such a night formerly! 

There was no moon, but the stars darted out their 
rays in the dark heavens. Who inhabits those worlds? 
What forms, what living beings, what animals are there 
yonder? What do the thinkers in those distant worlds 
know more than we do? What can they do more than 
we can? What do they see which we do not know? 
Will not one of them, some day or other, traversing 
space, appear on our earth to conquer it, just as the 
Norsemen formerly crossed the sea in order to sub- 
jugate nations more feeble than themselves? 

We are so weak, so defenseless, so ignorant, so small, 
we who live on this particle of mud which revolves 
in a drop of water. 
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I fell asleep, dreaming thus in the cool night air, 
and when I had slept for about three-quarters of an 
hour, I opened my eyes without moving, awakened by 
I know not what confused and strange sensation. At 
first I saw nothing, and then suddenly it appeared to 
me as if a page of a book which had remained open 
on my table turned over of its own accord. Not a 
breath of air had come in at my window, and I was 
surprised, and waited. In about four minutes, I saw, 
I saw, yes, I saw with my own eyes, another page lift 
itself up and fall down on the others, as if a finger 
had turned it over. My armchair was empty, appeared 
empty, but I knew that he was there, he, and sitting 
in my place, and that he was reading. With a furious 
bound, the bound of an enraged wild beast that springs 
at its tamer, I crossed my room to seize him, to strangle 
him, to kill him! But before I could reach it, the 
chair fell over as if somebody had run away from me— 
my table rocked, my lamp fell and went out, and my 
window closed as if some thief had been surprised 
and had fled out into the night, shutting it behind 
him. 

So he had run away; he had been afraid; he, afraid 
of me! 

But—but—to-morrow—or later—some day or other 
—I should be able to hold him in my clutches and crush 
him against the ground! Do not dogs occasionally bite 
and strangle their masters? P 

August 18. I have been thinking the whole day long. 
Oh, yes, I will obey him, follow his impulses, fulfill 
all his wishes, show myself humble, submissive, a cow- 
ard. He is the stronger; but the hour will come—— 

August 19. I know—I know—I know all! “I have 
just read the following in the Revue du Monde Scien- 
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tifigue: “A curious piece of news comes to us from Rio 
de Janeiro. Madness, an epidemic of madness, which 
may be compared to that contagious madness which 
attacked the people of Europe in the Middle Ages, is 
at this moment raging in the Province of San-Paolo. 
The terrified inhabitants are leaving their houses, say- 
ing that they are pursued, possessed, dominated like 
human cattle by invisible, though tangible beings, a 
species of vampire, which feed on their life while they 
are asleep, and who, besides, drink water and milk 
without appearing to touch any other nourishment. 

“Professor Don Pedro Henriques, accompanied by sev- 
eral medical savants, has gone to the Province of San- 
Paolo, in order to study the origin and the manifesta- 
tions of this surprising madness on the spot, and to 
Propose such measures to the Emperor as may appear 
to him to be most fitted to restore the mad population 
to reason.” 

Ah! Ah! I remember now that fine Brazilian three- 
master which passed in front of my windows as it was 
going up the Seine, on the 8th day of last May! I 
thought it looked so pretty, so white and bright! That 
Being was on board of her, coming from there, where 
its race originated. And it saw me! It saw my house 
which was also white, and it sprang from the ship on 
to the land. Oh, merciful heaven! 

Now I know, I can divine. The reign of man is over, 
and he has come. He who was feared by primitive 
man; whom disquieted priests exorcised; whom sor- 
cerers evoked on dark nights, without having seen him 
appear, to whom the imagination of the transient masters 
of the world lent all the monstrous or graceful forms 
of gnomes, spirits, genii, fairies and familiar spirits. 
After the coarse conceptions of primitive fear, more 
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clear-sighted men foresaw it more clearly. Mesmer 
divined it, and ten years ago physicians accurately dis- 
covered the nature of his power, even before he exer- 
cised it himself. They played with this new weapon 
of the Lord, the sway of a mysterious will over the 
human soul, which had become a slave. They called it 
magnetism, hypnotism, suggestion—what do I know? 
I have seen them amusing themselves like rash chil- 
dren with this horrible power! Woe to us! Woe to 
man! He has come, the—the—what does he call him- 
self—the—I fancy that he is shouting out his name 
to me and I do not hear him—the—yes—he is shouting 
it out—I am listening—I cannot—he repeats it—the— 
Horla—I bear—the Horla—it is he—the Horla—he has 
come! 

Ah! the vulture has eaten the pigeon; the wolf has 
eaten the lamb; the lion has devoured the sharp-horned 
buffalo; man has killed the lion with an arrow, with 
a sword, with gunpowder; but the Horla will make 
of man what we have made of the horse and of the 
ox; his chattel, his slave and his food, by the mere 
power of his will. Woe to us! 

But, nevertheless, the animal sometimes revolts and 
kills the man who has subjugated it. I should also like 
—I shall be able to—but I must know him, touch him, 
see him! Scientists say that animals’ eyes, being differ- 
ent from ours, do not distinguish objects as ours do. 
And my eye cannot distinguish this newcomer who is 
oppressing me. 


Why? Ch, now I remember the words of the monk ~ 


at Mont Saint-Michel: “Can we see the hundred- 
thousandth part of what exists? See here; there is the 
wind, which is the strongest force in nature, which 
knocks men, and bowls down buildings, uproots trees, 
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raises the sea into mountains of water, destroys cliffs 
and casts great ships on the breakers; the wind which 
kills, which whistles, which sighs, which roars—have 
you ever seen it, and can you see it? It exists for all 
that, however!” 

And I went on thinking; my eyes are so weak, so 
imperfect, that they do not even distinguish hard bodies, 
if they are as transparent as glass! If a glass without 
tinfoil behind it were to bar my way, I should run 
into it, just as a bird which has flown into a room 
breaks its head against the window-panes. A thousand 
things, moreover, deceive man and lead him astray. 
Why should it then be surprising that he cannot per- 
ceive an unknown body through which the light passes? 

A new being! Why not? It was assuredly bound 
to come! Why should we be the last? We do not 
distinguish it any more than all the others created be- 
fore us! The reason is, that its nature is more per- 
fect, its body finer and more finished than ours, that 
ours is so weak, so awkwardly constructed, encum- 
bered with organs that are always tired, always on the 
strain like machinery that is too complicated, which lives 
like a plant and like a beast, nourishing itself with diffi- 
culty on air, herbs and flesh, an animal machine which 
is a prey to maladies, to malformations, to decay; 
broken-winded, badly regulated, simple and eccentric, 
ingeniously badly made, at once a coarse and a delicate 
piece of workmanship, the rough sketch of a being that 
might become intelligent and grand. 

We are only a few, so few in this world, from the 
oyster up to man. Why should there not be one more, 
once that period is passed which separates the succes- 
sive apparitions from all the different species? 

Why not one more? Why not, also, other trees with 
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immense, splendid flowers, perfuming whole regions? 
Why not other elements besides fire, air, earth and wa- 
ter? There are four, only four, those nursing fathers 
of various beings! What a pity! Why are there not 
forty, four hundred, four thousand? How poor every- 
thing is, how mean and wretched! grudgingly produced, 
roughly constructed, clumsily made! Ah, the elephant 
and the hippopotamus, what grace! And the camel, 
what elegance! 

But the butterfly, you will say, a flying flower! I 
dream of one that should be as large as a hundred 
worlds, with wings whose shape, beauty, colors and 
motion I cannot even express. But I see it—it flutters 
from star to star, refreshing them and perfuming them 
with the light and harmonious breath of its flight! 
And the people up there look at it as it passes in 
an ecstasy of delight! 


What is the matter with me? It is he, the Horla, 
who haunts me, and who makes me think of these fool- 
ish things! He is within me, he is becoming my soul; 
I shall kill him! 

August 19. I shall kill him. I have seen him! Yes- 
terday I sat down at my table and pretended to write © 
very assiduously. I knew quite well that he would come 
prowling round me, quite close to me, so close that I 
might perhaps be able to touch him, to seize him. And 
then—then I should have the strength of G-speration; 
I should have my hands, my knees, my chest, my fore- — 
head, my teeth to strangle him, to crush him, to bite 
him, to tear him to pieces. And I watched for him 
with all my over-excited senses. 

X had lighted my two lamps and the eight wax candles _ 
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on my mantelpiece, as if with this light I could dis- 
cover him. 

My bedstead, my old oak post bedstead, stood oppo- 
site to me; on my right was the fireplace; on my left, 
the door which was carefully closed, after I had left 
it open for some time in order to attract him; behind 
me was a very high wardrobe with a looking-glass in 
it, before which I stood to shave and dress every day, 
and in which I was in the habit of glancing at myself 
from head to foot every time I passed it. 

I pretended to be writing in order to deceive him, 
for he also was watching me, and suddenly I felt—I 
was certain that he was reading over my shoulder, that 
he was there, touching my ear. 

I got up, my hands extended, and turned round so 
quickly that I almost fell. Eh! well? It was as bright 
as at midday, but I did not see my reflection in the 
mirror! It was empty, clear, profound, full of light! 
But my figure was not reflected in it—and I, I was 
opposite to it! I saw the large, clear glass from top 
_ to bottom, and I looked at it with unsteady eyes; and 
I did not dare to advance; I did not venture to make 
a movement, feeling that he was there, but that he 
would escape me again, he whose imperceptible body had 
absorbed my reflection. 

How frightened I was! And then, suddenly, I began 
to see myself in a mist in the depths of the looking- 
glass, in a mist as it were a sheet of water; and it 
seemed to me as if this water were flowing clearer 
every moment. It was like the end of an eclipse. What- 
ever it was that hid me did not appear to possess any 
clearly defined outlines, but a sort of opaque trans- 
parency which gradually grew clearer. 
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At last I was able to distinguish myself completely, 
as I do every day when I look at myself. 

I had seen it! And the horror of it remained with 
me, and makes me shudder even now. 

August 20. How could I kill it, as I could not get 
hold of it? Poison? But it would see me mix it with 
the water; and then, would our poisons have any effect 
on its impalpable body? No—no—no doubt about the 
matter Then—then? : 

August 21. I sent for a blacksmith from Rouen, and 
ordered iron shutters for my room, such as some private 
hotels in Paris have on the ground floor, for fear of 
burglars, and he is going to make me an iron door 
as well. I have made myself out a coward, but I do 
not care about that! 


September 10.—Rouen, Hotel Continental. It is done 
—it is done—but is he dead? My mind is thoroughly 
upset by what I have seen. 

Well then, yesterday, the locksmith having put on 
the iron shutters and door, I left everything open until 
midnight, although it was getting cold. 

Suddenly I felt that he was there, and joy, mad joy, 
took possession of me. I got up softly, and walked 
up and down for some time, so that he might not 
suspect anything; then I took off my boots and put on 
my slippers carelessly; then I fastened the iron shut- 
ters, and, going back to the door, quickly double-locked 
it with a padlock, putting the key into my pocket. 

Suddenly I noticed that he was moving restlessly 
round me, that in his turn he was frightened and was 
ordering me to let him out. I nearly yielded; I did 
not, however, but, putting my back to the door, I half 
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opened it, just enough to allow me to go out backward, 
and as I am very tall my head touched the casing. I 
was sure that he had not been able to escape, and I 
shut him up quite alone, quite alone. What happiness! 
I had him fast. Then I ran downstairs; in the drawing- 
room, which was under my bedroom, I took the two 
lamps and I poured all the oil on the carpet, the fur- 
niture, everywhere; then I set fire to it and made my 
escape, after having carefully double-locked the door. 

I went and hid myself at the bottom of the garden, 
in a clump of laurel bushes. How long it seemed! How 
long it seemed! Everything was dark, silent, motionless, 
not a breath of air and not a star, but heavy banks 
of clouds which one could not see, but which weighed, 
oh, so heavily on my soul. 

I looked at my house and waited. How long it was! 
I already began to think that the fire had gone out 
of its own accord, or that he had extinguished it, when 
one of the lower windows gave way under the violence 
of the flames, and a long, soft, caressing sheet of red 
flame mounted up the white wall, and enveloped it as 
far as the roof. The light fell on the trees, the branches, 
and the leaves, and a shiver of fear pervaded them 
also! The birds awoke, a dog began to howl, and it 
seemed to me as if the day were breaking! Almost 
immediately two other windows flew into fragments, and 
I saw that the whole of the lower part of my house 
was nothing but a terrible furnace. But a cry, a hor- 
rible, shrill, heartrending cry, a woman’s cry, sounded 
through the night, and two garret windows were opened! 
I had forgotten the servants! I saw their terror-stricken 
faces, and their arms waving frantically. 

Then, overwhelmed with horror, I set off to run to 
the village, shouting: “Help! help! fire! fire!” I met 
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some people who were already coming to the scene, and 
I returned with them. 

By this time the house was nothing but a horrible 
and magnificent funeral pile, a monstrous funeral pile 
which lit up the whole country, a funeral pile where 
men were burning, and where he was burning also, He, 
He, my prisoner, that new Being, the new master, the 
Horla! 

Suddenly the whole roof fell in between the walls, and 
a volcano of flames darted up to the sky. Through 
all the windows which opened on that furnace, I saw 
the flames darting, and I thought that he was there, in 
that kiln, dead. 

Dead? Perhaps? His body? Was not his body, 
which was transparent, indestructible by such means as 
would kill ours? 

If he were not dead? Perhaps time alone has 
power over that Invisible and Redoubtable Being. Why 
this transparent, unrecognizable body, this body belong- 
ing to a spirit, if it also has to fear ills, infirmities and 
premature destruction? ~ 

Premature destruction? All human. terror spring? 
from that! After man, the Horla. After him who can 
die every day, at any hour, at any moment, by any 
accident, came the one who would die only at his own 
proper hour, day, and minute, because he had touched 
the limits of his existence! 

No—no—without any doubt—he is not dead 
Then—then—I suppose I must kill myself! ... 
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A SALE 


HE defendants, Césaire-Isidore Brument and Pros-: 

per-Napoléon Cornu, appeared before the Court of & 
Assizes of the Seine-Inférieure, on a charge of attempted 
murder, by drowning, of Mme. Brument, lawful wife 
of the first of the aforenamed. 

The two prisoners sat side by side on the tradi- 
tional bench. They were two peasants; the first was 
small and stout, with short arms, short legs, and a 
round head with a red pimply face, planted directly 
on his trunk, which was also round and short, and 
with apparently no neck. He was a raiser of pigs and 
lived at Cacheville-la-Goupil, in the district of Criquetot. 

Cornu (Prosper-Napoléon) was thin, of medium 
height, with enormously long arms. His head was on 
crooked, his jaw awry, and he squinted. A blue blouse, 
as long as a shirt, hung down to his knees, and his 
yellow hair, which was scanty and plastered down on 
his head, gave his face a worn-out, dirty look, a dilapi- 
dated look that was frightful. He had been nicknamed 
“the curé” because he could imitate to perfection the 
chanting in church, and even the sound of the serpent. 
This talent attracted to his café—for he was a saloon 


_keeper at Criquetot—a great many customers who pre- 


ferred the “mass at Cornu” to the mass in church, 
Mme. Brument, seated on the witness bench, was a 
thin peasant woman who seemed to be always asleep. 
She sat there motionless, her hands crossed on her 
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knees, gazing fixedly before her with a stupid expres- 
sion. 

The judge continued his interrogation. 

“Well, then, Mme. Brument, they came into your 
house and threw you into a barrel full of water. Tell 
us the details. Stand up.” 

She rose. She looked as tall as a flag pole with her 
cap which looked like a white skull cap. She said in 
a drawling tone: 

“I was shelling beans. Just then they came in. I 
said to myself, ‘What is the matter with them? They 
do not seem natural, they seem up to some mischief.’ 
They watched me sideways, like this, especially Cornu, 
because he, squints. I do not like to see them to- 
gether, for they are two good-for-nothings when they 
are in company. I said: ‘What do you want with me?’ 
They did not answer. I had a sort of mistrust 4 

The defendant Brument interrupted the witness hast- 
ily, saying: 

“I was full.” 

Then Cornu, turning towards his accomplice, said in 
the deep tones of an organ: 

“Say that we were both full, and you will fe tell- 
ing no lie.” 

The judge, severely: 

“You mean by that that you were both drunk?” 

Brument: “There can be no question about it.” 

Cornu: “That might happen to anyone.” 

The judge to the victim: “Continue your testimony, 
woman Brument.”’ 

“Well, Brument. said to me, ‘Do you wish to earn 
a hundred sous?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, seeing that a hun- 
dred sous are not picked up in a horse’s tracks. Then 
he said: ‘Open your eyes and do as I do,’ and he went 
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to fetch the large empty barrel which is under the rain 
pipe in the corner, and he turned it over and brought 
it into my kitchen, and stuck it down in the middle 
of the floor, and then he said to me: ‘Go and fetch 
water until it is full.’ 

“So I went to the pond with two pails and carried 
water, and still more water for an hour, seeing that 
the barrel was as large as a vat, saving your presence, 
m’sieu le président. 

“All this time Brument and Cornu were drinking a 
glass, and then another glass, and then another. They 
were finishing their drinks when I said to them: ‘You 
are full, fuller than this barrel.’ And Brument answered 
me: ‘Do not worry, go on with your work, your turn 
will come, each one has his share.’ I paid no atten- 
‘tion to what he said as he was full. 

“When the barrel was full to the brim, I said: ‘There, 
that’s done.’ 

“And then Cornu gave me a hundred sous, not Bru- 
ment, Cornu; it was Cornu gave them to me. And 
Brument said: ‘Do you wish to earn a hundred sous 
more?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, for I am not accustomed to presents 
. like that. Then he said: ‘Take off your clothes.’ 

“«Yake off my clothes?’ 

ees, he said. 

“ “How many shall I take off?’ 

“Tf it worries you at all, keep on your chemise, that 
won’t bother us.’ 

“A hundred sous is a hundred sous, and I have to 
undress myself; but I did not fancy undressing before 
those two good-for-nothings. I took off my cap, and 
then my jacket, and then my skirt, and then my sabots. 
Brument said, ‘Keep on your stockings, also; we are 


good fellows.’ 
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“And Cornu said, too, ‘We are good fellows.’ 

“So there I was, almost like mother Eve. And they 
got up from their chairs, but could not stand straight, 
they were so full, saving your presence, m’sieu le prési- 
dent. 

“T said to myself: ‘What are they up to?’ 

“And Brument said: ‘Are you ready?’ 

“And Cornu said: ‘I’m ready!’ 

“And then they took me, Brument by the head, and 
Cornu by the feet, as one might take, for instance, 
a sheet that has been washed. Then I began to bawl. 

“And Brument said: ‘Keep still, wretched creature!” 

“And they lifted me up in the air and put me into 
the barrel, which was full of water, so that I had a 
check of the circulation, a chill to my very insides. 

“And Brument said: ‘Is that all?’ 

“Cornu said: ‘That is all.’ 

“Brument said: ‘The head is not in, that will make 
a difference in the measure.’ 

“Cornu said: ‘Put in her head.’ 

“And then Brument pushed down my head as if to 
drown me, so that the water ran into my nose, so 
that I could already see Paradise. And he pushed it 
down, and I disappeared. 

“And then he must have been frightened. He pulled 
me out and said: ‘Go and get dry, carcass.’ 

“As for me, I took to my heels and ran as far as 
M. le curé’s. He lent me a skirt belonging to his sery- 
ant, for I was almost in a state of nature, and he went 
to fetch Maitre Chicot, the country watchman who 
went to Criquetot to fetch the police who came to my 
house with me. 

“Then we found Brument and Cornu fighting each 
other like two rams. 
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“Brument was bawling: ‘It isn’t true, I tell you that 
there is at least a cubic metre in it. It is the method 
that was no good.’ 

“Cornu bawled: ‘Four pails, that is almost half a 
cubic metre. You need not reply, that’s what it is.’ 

“The police captain put them both under arrest. I 
have no more to tell.” 

She sat down. The audience in the court room 
laughed. The jurors looked at one another in aston- 
ishment. The Judge said: 

_ “Defendant Cornu, you seem to have been the in- 
stigator of this infamous plot. What have you to say?” 

And Cornu rose in his turn. 

“Judge,” he replied, “I was full.” 

The Judge answered gravely: 

“I know it. Proceed.” 

“T will. Well, Brument came to my place about nine 
o’clock, and ordered two drinks, and said: ‘There’s one 
for you, Cornu.’ I sat down opposite him and drank, 
and out of politeness, I offered him a glass. Then 
he returned the compliment and so did I, and so it 
went on from glass to glass until noon, when we were 
full. 

“Then Brument began to cry. That touched me. I 
asked him what was the matter. He said: ‘I must have 
a thousand francs by Thursday.’ That cooled me off 
a little, you understand. Then he said to me all at 
once: ‘I will sell you my wife.’ 

“T was full, and I was a widower. You understand, 
that stirred me up. I did not know his wife, but she 
was a woman, wasn’t she? I asked him: ‘How much 
would you sell her for?’ 

“He reflected, or pretended to reflect. When one is 
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full one is not very clear-headed, and he replied: ‘T 
will sell her by the cubic metre.’ 

“That did not surprise me, for I was as drunk as 
he was, and I knew what a cubic metre is in my busi- 
ness. It is a thousand litres, that suited me. 

“But the price remained to be settled. All depends 
on the quality. I said: ‘How much do you want a 
cubic metre?’ 

“He answered: ‘Two thousand francs.’ 

“T gave a bound like a rabbit, and then I reflected 
that a woman ought not to measure more than three 
hundred litres. So I said: ‘That’s too dear.’ 

“He answered: ‘I cannot do it for less. I should lose 
lene Mee 

“You understand, one is not a dealer in hogs for 


nothing. One understands one’s business. But, if he is. 


smart, the seller of bacon, I am smarter, seeing that 
I sell them also. Ha, Ha, Ha! So I said to him: ‘If 
she were new, I would not say anything, but she has 
been married to you for some time, so she is not as 
fresh as she was. I will give you fifteen hundred francs 
a cubic metre, not a sou more. Will that suit you?’ 

“He answered: ‘That will do. That’s a bargain!’ 

“T agreed, and we started out, arm in arm. We must 
help each other in this world. 

“But a fear came to me: ‘How can you measure 
her unless you put her into the liquid?’ 

“Then he explained his idea, not without difficulty, 
for he was full. He said to me: ‘I take a barrel, and 
fill it with water to the brim. I put her in it. All 
the water that comes out we will measure, that is the 
way to fix it.’ 

“I said: ‘I see, I understand. But this water that 
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overflows will run away; how are you going to gather 
it up?’ 

“Then he began stuffing me and explained to me that 
all we should have to do would be to refill the barrel 
with the water his wife had displaced as soon as she 
should have left. All the water we should pour in 
would be the measure. I supposed about ten pails; that 
would be a cubic metre. He isn’t a fool, all the same, 
when he is drunk, that old horse. 

“To be brief, we reached his house and I took a look 
at its mistress. A beautiful woman she certainly was 
not. Anyone can see her, for there she is. I said to 
myself: ‘I am disappointed, but never mind, she will 
be of value; handsome or ugly, it is all the same, is it 
not, monsieur le président?’ And then I saw that she 
was as thin as a rail. I said to myself: ‘She will not 
measure four hundred litres.’ I understand the mat- 
ter, it being in liquids. 

“She told you about the proceeding. I even let her 
keep on her chemise and stockings, to my own dis- 
advantage. 

“When that was done she ran away. I said: ‘Look 
out, Brument! she is escaping.’ 

“He replied: ‘Do not be afraid. I will catch her 
all right. She will have to come back to sleep. I will 
measure the deficit.’ 

“We measured. Not four pailfuls. Ha, Ha, Ha!” 

The witness began to laugh so persistently that a 
gendarme was obliged to punch him in the back. Hay- 
ing quieted down, he resumed: 

“Tn short, Brument exclaimed: ‘Nothing doing, that 
is not enough.’ I bawled and bawled, and bawled again, 
he punched me, I hit back. That would have kept on 
till the Day of Judgment, seeing we were both drunk. 
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“Then came the gendarmes! They swore at us, they 
took us off to prison. I want damages.” 

He sat down. 5; 
Brument confirmed in every particular the statements 
of his accomplice. The jury, in consternation, retired 

to deliberate. 

At the end of an hour they returned a verdict of 
acquittal for the defendants, with some severe strictures 
on the dignity of marriage, and establishing the precise 
limitations of business transactions. 

Brument went home to the domestic roof accompanied 
by his wife. 

Cornu went back to his business. 


THE STORY OF A FARM GIRL 


PART I 


AS the weather was very fine, the people on the farm 
had hurried through their dinner and had returned 
to the fields. 

The servant, Rose, remained alone in the large 
kitchen, where the fire was dying out on the hearth 
beneath the large boiler of hot water. From time to 
time she dipped out some water and slowly washed her 
dishes, stopping occasionally to look at the two streaks 
of light which the sun threw across the long table 
through the window, and which showed the defects in 
the glass. 

Three venturesome hens were picking up the crumbs 
under the chairs, while the smell of the poultry yard 
and the warmth from the cow stall came in through 
the half-open door, and a cock was heard crowing in 
the distance. 

When she had finished her work, wiped down the ta- 
ble, dusted the mantelpiece and put the plates on the 
high dresser close to the wooden clock with its loud 


tick-tock, she drew a long breath, as she felt rather 


oppressed, without exactly knowing why. She looked 
at the black clay walls, the rafters that were black- 
ened with smoke and from which hung spiders’ webs, 
smoked herrings and strings of onions, and then she 
sat down, rather overcome by the stale odor from the 
earthen floor, on which so many things had been con- 
tinually spilled and which the heat brought out. With 
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this there was mingled the sour smell of the pans 
of milk which were set out to raise the cream in the 
adjoining dairy. 

She wanted to sew, as usual, but she did not feel 
strong enough, and so she went to the door to get a 
mouthful of fresh air, which seemed to do her good. 

The fowls were lying on the steaming dunghill; some 
of them were scratching with one claw in search of 
worms, while the cock stood up proudly in their midst. 
When he crowed, the cocks in all the neighboring farm- 
yards replied to him, as if they were uttering challenges 
from farm to farm. 

The girl looked at them without thinking, and then 
she raised her eyes and was almost dazzled at the 
sight of the apple trees in blossom. Just then a colt, 
full of life and friskiness, jumped over the ditches and 
then stopped suddenly, as if surprised at being alone. 

She also felt inclined to run; she felt inclined to 
move and to stretch her limbs and to repose in the 
warm, breathless air. She took a few undecided steps 
and closed her eyes, for she was seized with a feeling 
of animal comfort, and then she went to look for eggs 
in the hen loft. There were thirteen of them, which she 
took in and put into the storeroom; but the smell from 
the kitchen annoyed her again, and she went out to sit 
on the grass for a time. 

The farmyard, which was surrounded by trees, seemed 
to be asleep. The tall grass, amid which the tall yellow 
dandelions rose up like streaks of yellow light, was of 
a vivid, fresh spring green. The apple trees cast their 
shade all round them, and the thatched roofs, on which 
grew blue and yellow irises, with their sword-like leaves, 
steamed as if the moisture of the stables and barns were 
coming through the straw. 
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The girl went to the shed, where the carts and bug- 
gies were kept. Close to it, in a ditch, there was a 
large patch of violets, whose fragrance was spread 
abroad, while beyond the slope the open country could 
be seen, where grain was growing, with clumps of trees 
in places, and groups of laborers here and there, who 
looked as small as dolls, and white horses like toys, 
who were drawing a child’s cart, driven by a man as 
tall as one’s finger. 

She took up a bundle of straw, threw it into the ditch 
and sat down upon it. Then, not feeling comfortable, 
she undid it, spread it out and lay down upon it at full 
length on her back, with both arms under her head and 
her legs stretched out. 

Gradually her eyes closed, and she was falling into 
a state of delightful languor. She was, in fact, almost 
asleep when she felt two hands on her bosom, and she 
sprang up at a bound. It was Jacques, one of the farm 
laborers, a tall fellow from Picardy, who had been 
making love to her for a long time. He had been 
herding the sheep, and, seeing her lying down in the 
shade, had come up stealthily and holding his breath, 
with glistening eyes and bits of straw in his hair. 

He tried to kiss her, but she gave him a smack in 
the face, for she was as strong as he, and he was shrewd 
enough to beg her pardon; so they sat down side by 
side and talked amicably. They spoke about the fa- 
vorable weather, of their master, who was a good fellow, 
then of their neighbors, of all the people in the country 
round, of themselves, of their village, of their youthful 
days, of their recollections, of their relations, who had 
left them for a long time, and it might be forever. She 
grew sad as she thought of it, while he, with one fixed 
idea in his head, drew closer to her. 
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“I have not seen my mother for a long time,” she 
said. “It is very hard to be separated like that,’ and 
she directed her looks into the distance, toward the 
village in the north which she had left. 

Suddenly, however, he seized her by the neck and 
kissed her again, but she struck him so violently in the 
face with her clenched fist that his nose began to bleed, 
and he got up and laid his head against the stem of 
a tree. When she saw that, she was sorry, and going 
up to him, she said: “Have I hurt you?” He, however, 
only laughed. “No, it was a mere nothing; only she 
had hit him right on the middle of the nose. What a 
devil!” he said, and he looked at her with admiration, 
for she had inspired him with a feeling of respect and 
of a very different kind of admiration which was the 
beginning of a real love for that tall, strong wench. 

When the bleeding had stopped, he proposed a walk, 
as he was afraid of his neighbor’s heavy hand, if they 
remained side by side like that much longer; but she 
took his arm of her own accord, in the avenue, as if 
they had been out for an evening’s walk, and said: “It 
is not nice of you to despise me like that, Jacques.” 
He protested, however. No, he did not despise her. He 
was in love with her, that was all. “So you really want 
to marry me?” she asked. 

He hesitated and then looked at her sideways, while 
she looked straight ahead of her. She had fat, red 
cheeks, a full bust beneath her cotton jacket; thick, red | 
lips; and her neck, which was almost bare, was covered 
with small beads of perspiration. He felt a fresh access — 
of desire, and, putting his lips to her ear, he murmured: 
“Yes, of course I do.” 

Then she threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him till they were both out of breath. From that mo- 
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ment the eternal story of love began between them. 
They plagued one another in corners; they met in the 
moonlight beside the haystack and gave each other 
bruises on the legs, under the table, with their heavy 
nailed boots. By degrees, however, Jacques seemed to 
grow tired of her; he avoided her, scarcely spoke to her, 
and did not try any longer to meet her alone, which 
made her sad and anxious; and soon she found that 
she was enceinte. 

At first she was in a state of consternation, but then 

she got angry, and her rage increased every day be- 
cause she could not meet him, as he avoided her most 
carefully. At last, one night, when every one in the 
farmhouse was asleep, she went out noiselessly in her 
petticoat, with bare feet, crossed the yard and opened 
the door of the stable where Jacques was lying in a 
large box of straw above his horses. He pretended to 
snore when he heard her coming, but she knelt down by 
his side and shook him until he sat up. 
’ “What do you want?” he then asked her. And with 
clenched teeth, and trembling with anger, she replied: 
“I want—I want you to marry me, as you promised.” 
But he only laughed and replied: “Oh! if a man were 
to marry all the girls with whom he has made a slip, 
he would have more than enough to do.” 

Then she seized him by the throat, threw him on 
his back, so that he could not get away from her, and, 
half strangling him, she shouted into his face: “I am 
enceinte, do you hear? I am enceinte!’’ 

He gasped for breath, as he was almost choked, and 
so they remained, both of them, motionless and with- 
out speaking, in the dark silence, which was only broken 
by the noise made by a horse as he pulled the hay out 
of the manger and then slowly munched it. 
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When Jacques found that she was the stronger, he 
stammered out: “Very well, I will marry you, as that 
is the case.” But she did not believe his promises. 
“Tt must be at once,” she said. “You must have the 
banns put up.” “At once,” he replied. “Swear solemnly 
that you will.” He hesitated for a few moments and 
then said: “I swear it, by Heaven.” 

Then she released her grasp and went away without 
another word. 

She had no chance of speaking to him for several 
days; and, as the stable was now always locked at 
night, she was afraid to make any noise, for fear of 
creating a scandal. One morning, however, she saw an~ 
other man come in at dinner time, and she said: “Has 
Jacques left?” “Yes,” the man replied; “I have got 
his place.” 

This made her tremble so violently that she could 
not take the saucepan off the fire; and later, when they 
were all at work, she went up into her room and cried, 
burying her head in the bolster, so that she might not 
be heard. During the day, however, she tried to obtain 
some information without exciting any suspicion, but 
she was so overwhelmed by the thoughts of her mis- 
fortune that she fancied that all the people whom she 
asked laughed maliciously. All she learned, however, 
was that he had left the neighborhood altogether. 


PART II 


Then a cloud of constant misery began for her. Ske 
worked mechanically, without thinking of what she was 
doing, with one fixed idea in her head: “Suppose people 
were to know.” 
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This continual feeling made her so incapable of rea- 
soning that she did not even try to think of any means 
of avoiding the disgrace that she knew must ensue, 
which was irreparable and drawing nearer every day, 
and which was as sure as death itself. She got up 
every morning long before the others and persistently 
tried to look at her figure in a piece of broken looking- 
glass, before which she did her hair, as she was very 
anxious to know whether anybody would notice a change 
in her, and, during the day, she stopped working every 
few minutes to look at herself from top to toe, to see 
whether her apron did not look too short. 

The months went on, and she scarcely spoke now, 
and when she was asked a question, did not appear to 
understand; but she had a frightened look, haggard eyes 
and trembling hands, which made her master say to 
her occasionally: “My poor girl, how stupid you have 
grown lately.” 

In church she hid behind a pillar, and no longer ven- 
tured to go to confession, as she feared to face the 
priest, to whom she attributed superhuman powers, 
which enabled him to read people’s consciences; and 
at meal times the looks of her fellow servants almost 
made her faint with mental agony; and she was always 
fancying that she had been found out by the cowherd, 
a precocious and cunning little lad, whose bright eyes 
seemed always to be watching her. 

One morning the postman brought her a letter, and 
as she had never received one in her life before she was 
so upset by it that she was obliged to sit down. Per- 
haps it was from him? But, as she could not read, she 
sat anxious and trembling with that piece of paper, cov- 
ered with ink, in her hand. After a time, however, 
she put it into her pocket, as she did not venture to 
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confide her secret to any one. She often stopped in 
her work to look at those lines written at regular inter- 
vals, and which terminated in a signature, imagining 
vaguely that she would suddenly discover their mean- 
ing, until at last, as she felt half mad with impatience 
and anxiety, she went to the schoolmaster, who told 
her to sit down and read to her as follows: 


“My Dear Daucuter: I write to tell you that I am 
very ill. Our neighbor, Monsieur Dentu, begs you to 
come, if you can. 

“From your affectionate mother, 

“CESAIRE DentTU, Deputy Mayor.” 


She did not say a word and went away, but as soon 
as she was alone her legs gave way under her, and she 
fell down by the roadside and remained there till night. 

When she got back, she told the farmer her bad news, 
and he allowed her to go home for as long as she liked, 
and promised to have her work done by a charwoman 
and to take her back when she returned. 

Her mother died soon after she got there, and the 
next day Rose gave birth to a seven-months child, a 
miserable little skeleton, thin enough to make anybody 
shudder, and which seemed to be suffering continually, 
to judge from the painful manner in which it moved its 
poor little hands, which were as thin as a crab’s legs; 
but it lived for all that. She said she was married, but 
could not be burdened with the child, so she left it 
with some neighbors, who promised to take great care 
of it, and she went back to the farm. 

But now in her heart, which had been wounded so 
long, there arose something like brightness, an unknown 
love for that frail little creature which she had left 
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behind her, though there was fresh suffering in that very 
love, suffering which-she felt every hour and every 
minute, because she was parted from her child. What’ 
pained her most, however, was the mad longing to kiss 
it, to press it in her arms, to feel the warmth of its 
little body against her breast. She could not sleep at 
night; she thought of it the whole day long, and in the 
evening, when her work was done, she would sit in front 
of the fire and gaze at it intently, as people do whose 
thoughts are far away. 

They began to talk about her and to tease her about 
her lover. They asked her whether he was tall, hand- 
some and rich. When was the wedding to be and the 
christening? And often she ran away to cry by her- 
self, for these questions seemed to hurt her like the 
prick of a pin; and, in order to forget their jokes, she 
began to work still more energetically, and, still think- 
ing of her child, she sought some way of saving up 
money for it, and determined to work so that her master 
would be obliged to raise her wages. 

By degreés she almost monopolized the work and per- 
suaded him to get rid of one servant girl, who had 
become useless since she had taken to working like two: 
she economized in the bread, oil and candles; in th> 
corn, which they gave to the chickens too extravagantly, 
and in the fodder for the horses and cattle, which 
was rather wasted. She was as miserly about her mas- 
ter’s money as if it had been her own; and, by dint of 
making good bargains, of getting high prices for all their 
produce, and by baffling the peasants’ tricks when they 
offered anything for sale, he, at last, entrusted her with 

buying and selling everything, with the direction of all 
the laborers, and with the purchase of provisions neces- 
sary for the household; so that, in a short time, she 
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became indispensable to him. She kept such a strict eye 
on everything about her that, under‘her direction, the 
farm prospered wonderfully, and for five miles around 
people talked of “Master Vallin’s servant,” and the 
farmer himseif said everywhere: “That girl is worth 
more than her weight in gold.” 

But time passed by, and her wages remained the 
same. Her hard work was accepted as something that 
was due from every good servant, and as a mere token 
of good will; and she began to think rather bitterly 
that if the farmer could put fifty or a hundred crowns 
extra into the bank every month, thanks to her, she 
was still only earning her two hundred francs a year, 
neither more nor less; and so she made up her mind 
to ask for an increase of wages. She went to see the 
schoolmaster three times about it, but when she got 
there, she spoke about something else. She felt a kind 
of modesty in asking for money, as if it were some- 
thing disgraceful; but, at last, one day, when the farmer 
was having breakfast by himself in the kitchen, she said 
to him, with some embarrassment, that she wished to 
speak to him particularly. He raised his head in sur- 
prise, with both his hands on the table, holding his 
knife, with its point in the air, in one, and a piece of 
bread in the other, and he looked fixedly at the girl, who 
felt uncomtortable under his gaze, but asked for a week’s 
holiday, so that she might get away, as she was not 
very well. He acceded to her request immediately, and 
then added, in some embarrassment himself: 

“When you come back, I shall have something to say 
to you myself,” 
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PART III 


The child was nearly eight months old, and she did 
not recognize it. It had grown rosy and chubby all 
over, like a little roll of fat. She threw herself on it, 
as if it had been some prey, and kissed it so violently 
that it began to scream with terror; and then she began 
to cry herself, because it did not know her, and stretched 
out its arms to its nurse as soon as it saw her. But 
the next day it began to know her, and laughed when 
it saw her, and she took it into the fields, and ran about 
excitedly with it, and sat down under the shade of 
the trees; and then, for the first time in her life, she 
opened her heart to somebody, although he could not 
understand her, and told him her troubles; how hard 
_ her work was, her anxieties and her hopes, and she 
quite tired the child with the violence of her caresses. 

She took the greatest pleasure in handling it, in wash- 
ing and dressing it, for it seemed to her that all this 
was the confirmation of her maternity; and she would 
look at it, almost feeling surprised that it was hers, 
and would say to herself in a low voice as she danced 
it in her arms: “It is my baby, it’s my baby.” 

She cried all the way home as she returned to the 
‘farm and had scarcely got in before her master called 
her into his room; and she went, feeling astonished and 
nervous, without knowing why. ‘ 

“Sit down there,” he said. She sat down, and for 
some moments they remained side by side, in some em- 
barrassment, with their arms hanging at their sides, as 
if they did not know what to do with them, and looking 
each other in the face, after the manner of peasants. 


. The farmer, a stout, jovial, obstinate man of forty- 
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five, who had lost two wives, evidently felt embarrassed, 
which was very unusual with him; but, at last, he made 
up his mind, and began to speak vaguely, hesitating a 
little, and looking out of the window as he talked. 
“How is it, Rose,” he said, “that you have never thought 
of settling in life?” She grew as pale as death, and, 
seeing that she gave him no answer, he went on: “You 
are a good, steady, active and economical girl; and a 
wife like you would make a man’s fortune.” 

She did not move, but looked frightened; she did not 
even try to comprehend his meaning, for her thoughts 
were in a whirl, as if at the approach of some great 
danger; so, after waiting for a few seconds, he went on: 
“You see, a farm without a mistress can never succeed, 
even with a servant like you.” Then he stopped, for 
he did not know what else to say, and Rose looked 
at him with the air of a person who thinks that he is 
face to face with a murderer and ready to flee at the 
slightest movement he may make; but, after waiting 
for about five minutes, he asked her: ‘Well, will it suit 
you?” “Will what suit me,,master?” And he said 
quickly: “Why, to marry me, by Heaven!” 

She jumped up, but fell back on her chair, as if she 
had been struck, and there she remained motionless, like 
a person who is overwhelmed by some great misfortune. 
At last the farmer grew impatient and said: “Come, what 
more do you want?” She looked at him, almost in ter- 
ror, then suddenly the tears came into her eyes, and 
she said twice in a choking voice: “I cannot, I cannot!” 
“Why not?” he asked. ‘Come, don’t be silly; I will 
give you until to-morrow to think it over.” 

And he hurried out of the room, very glad to have 
got through with the matter, which had troubled him 
a good deal, for he had no doubt that she would the. 
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next morning accept a proposal which she could never 
have expected and which would be a capital bargain 
for him, as he thus bound a woman to his interests who 
would certainly bring him more than if she had the 
best dowry in the district. 

Neither could there be any scruples about an unequal 
match between them, for in the country every one is 
very nearly equal; the farmer works with his laborers, 
who frequently become masters in their turn, and the 
female servants constantly become the mistresses of the 
establishments without its making any change in their 
life or habits. 

Rose did not go to bed that night. She threw her- 
self, dressed as she was, on her bed, and she had not 
even the strength to cry left in her, she was so thor- 
oughly dumfounded. She remained quite inert, scarcely 
knowing that she had a body, and without being at all 
able to collect her thoughts, though, at moments, she 
remembered something of what had happened, and then 
she was frightened at the idea of what might happen. 
Her terror increased, and every time the great kitchen 
clock struck the hour she broke out in a perspiration 
from grief. She became bewildered, and had the night- 
mare; her candle went out, and then she began to 
imagine that some one had cast a spell over her, as 
country people so often imagine, and she felt a mad 
inclination to run away, to escape and to flee before her 
misfortune, like a ship scudding before the wind. 

An owl hooted; she shivered, sat up, passed her hands 
over her face, her hair, and all over her body, and then 
she went downstairs, as if she were walking in her sleep. 
When she got into the yard she stooped down, so as 
not to be seen by any prowling scamp, for the moon, 
which was setting, shed a bright light over the fields. 
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Instead of opening the gate she scrambled over the 
fence, and as soon as she was outside she started off. 
She went on straight before her, with a quick, springy 
trot, and from time to time she unconsciously uttered 
a piercing cry. Her long shadow accompanied her, and 
now and then some night bird flew over her head, while 
the dogs in the farmyards barked as they heard her 
pass; one even jumped over the ditch, and followed 
her and tried to bite her, but she turned round and 
gave such a terrible yell that the frightened animal 
ran back and cowered in silence in its kennel. 

The stars grew dim, and the birds began to twitter; 
day was breaking. The girl was worn out and panting; 
and when the sun rose in the purple sky, she stopped, 
for her swollen feet refused to go any farther; but she 
saw a pond in the distance, a large pond whose stag- 
nant water looked like blood under the reflection of 
this new day, and she limped on slowly with her hand 
on her heart, in order to dip both her feet in it. She 
sat down on a tuft of grass, took off her heavy shoes, 
which were full of dust, pulled off her stockings and 
plunged her legs into the ‘still water, from which bubbles 
were rising here and there. 

A feeling of delicious coolness pervaded her from 
head to foot, and suddenly, while she was looking fix- 
edly at the deep pool, she was seized with dizziness, 
and with a mad longing to throw herself into it. All 
her sufferings would be over in there, over forever. 
She no longer thought of her child; she only wanted 
peace, complete rest, and to sleep forever, and she got 
up with raised arms and took two steps forward. She 
was in the water up to her thighs, and she was just 
about to throw herself in when sharp, pricking pains in 
her ankles made her jump back, and she uttered a cry 
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of despair, for, from her knees to the tips of her feet, . 
long black leeches were sucking her lifeblood, and were 
swelling as they adhered to her flesh. She did not dare 
to touch them, and screamed with horror, so that her 
cries of despair attracted a peasant, who was driving 
along at some distance, to the spot. He pulled off the 
leeches one by one, applied herbs to the wounds, and 
drove the girl to her master’s farm in his gig. 

She was in bed for a fortnight, and as she was sit- 
ting outside the door on the first morning that she got 
up, the farmer suddenly came and planted himself be- 
fore her. “Well,” he said, “I suppose the affair is 
settled, isn’t it?” She did not reply at first, and then, 
as he remained standing and looking at her intently 
with his piercing eyes, she said with difficulty: “No, 
master, I cannot.” He immediately flew into a rage. 

“You cannot, girl; you cannot? I should just like 
to know the reason why?” She began to cry, and re- 
peated: “I cannot.” He looked at her, and then ex- 
claimed angrily: “Then I suppose you have a lover?” 
“Perhaps that is it,” she replied, trembling with shame. 

The man got as red as a poppy, and stammered out 
in a rage: “Ah! So you confess it, you slut! And pray 
who is the fellow? Some penniless, half-starved raga- 
muffin, without a roof to his head, I suppose? Who 
is it, I say?” And as she gave him no answer, he 
continued: “Ah! So you will not tell me. Then I will 
tell you; it is Jean Baudu?” “No, not he,” he ex- 
claimed. “Then it is Pierre Martin?” “Oh! no, mas- 
tex.” 

And he angrily mentioned all the young fellows in the 
neighborhood, while she denied that he had hit upon 
the right one, and every moment wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her blue apron. But he still tried to 
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find It out, with his brutish obstinacy, and, as it were. 
scratching at her heart to discover her secret, just as 
a terrier scratches at a hole to try and get at the ani- 
mal which he scents inside it. Suddenly, however, the 
man shouted: “By George! It is Jacques, the man who 
was here last year. They used to say that you were 
always talking together, and that you. thought about 
getting married.” 

Rose was choking, and she grew scarlet, while her 
tears suddenly stopped and dried up on her cheeks, like 
drops of water on hot iron, and she exclaimed: ‘No, 
it is not he, it is not he!” “Is that really a fact?” asked 
the cunning peasant, who partly guessed the truth; and 
she replied, hastily: “I will swear it; I will swear it 
to you ” She tried to think of something by which 
to swear, as she did not venture to invoke sacred things, 
but he interrupted her: “At any rate, he used to follow 
you into every corner and devoured you with his eyes 
at meal times. Did you ever give him your promise, 
ehiue 

This time she looked her master straight in the face. 
“No, never, never; I will solemnly swear to you that 
if he were to come to-day and ask me to marry him 
I would have nothing to do with him.” She spoke with 
such an air of sincerity that the farmer hesitated, and 
then he continued, as if speaking to himself: “What, 
then? You have not had a misfortune, as they call it, » 
or it would have been known, and as it has no conse- 
quences, no girl would refuse her master on that account. - 
There must be something at the bottom of it, how- 
ever 

She could say nothing; she had not the strength to 
speak, and he asked her again: “You will not?” “I 
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cannot, master,” she said, with a sigh, and he turned 
on his heel. 

She thought she had got rid of him altogether and 
spent the rest of the day almost tranquilly, but was 
as exhausted as if she had been turning the threshing 
machine all day in the place of the old white horse, 
and she went to bed as soon as she could and fell asleep 
immediately. In the middle of the night, however, two 
hands touching the bed woke her. She trembled with 
fear, but immediately recognized the farmer’s voice, 
when he said to her: “Don’t be frightened, Rose; I have 
come to speak to you.” She was surprised at first, but 
when he tried to take liberties with her she understood 
and began to tremble violently, as she felt quite alone 
in the darkness, still heavy from sleep, and quite un- 
protected, with that man standing near her. She cer- 


tainly did not consent, but she resisted, carelessly strug- 


ae 


gling against that instinct which is always strong in 
simple natures and very imperfectly protected by the 
undecided will of inert and gentle races. She turned her 
head now to the wall, and now toward the room, in 
order to avoid the attentions which the farmer tried 
to press on her, but she was weakened by fatigue, while , 
he became brutal, intoxicated by desire. 

They lived together as man and wife, and one mcrn- 
ing he said to her: “I have put up our banns, and we 
will get married next month.” 

She did not reply, for what could she say? She lid 
not resist, for what could she do? 
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PART IV 


She married him. She felt as if she were in a pit 
with inaccessible sides from which she could never get 
out, and all kinds of misfortunes were hanging over 
her head, like huge rocks, which would fall on the first 
occasion. Her husband gave her the impression of a 
man whom she had robbed, and who would find it out . 
some day or other. And then she thought of her child, 4 
who was the cause of her misfortunes, but who was 
also the cause of all her happiness on earth, and whom 
she went to see twice a year, though she came back 
more unhappy each time. 

But she gradually grew accustomed to her life, her 
fears were allayed, her heart was at rest, and she lived 
with an easier mind, though still with some vague fear 
floating in it. And so years went on, until the child 
was six. She was almost happy now, when suddenly 
the farmer’s temper grew very bad. 

For two or three years he seemed to have been nurs- 
ing some secret anxiety, to be troubled by some care, 
some mental disturbance, which was gradually increas- 
ing. He remained sitting at table after dinner, with 
his head in his hands, sad and devoured by sorrow. 
He always spoke hastily, sometimes even brutally,.and 
it even seemed as if he had a grudge against his wife, 
for at times he answered her roughly, almost angrily. 

One day, when a neighbor’s boy came for some eggs, 
and she spoke rather crossly to him, as she was very 
busy, her husband suddenly came in and said to her 
in his unpleasant voice: “If that were your own child’ 
you would not treat him so.” She was hurt and did 
not reply, and then she went back into the house, with 
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all her grief awakened afresh; and at dinner the farmer 
neither spoke to her nor looked at her, and he seemed 
to hate her, to despise her, to know something about 
the affair at last. In consequence she lost her com- 
posure, and did not venture to remain alone with him 
after the meal was over, but left the room and hastened 
to the church. 

It was getting dusk; the narrow nave was in total 
darkness, but she heard footsteps in the choir, for 
the sacristan was preparing the tabernacle lamp for the 
night. That spot of trembling light, which was lost in 
the darkness of the arches, looked to Rose like her 
last hope, and with her eyes fixed on it, she fell on her 
knees. The chain rattled as the little lamp swung up 
into the air, and almost immediately the small bell rang 
out the Angelus through the increasing mist. She went 
up to him, as he was going out. 

“Ts Monsieur le Curé at home?” she asked. “Of 
course he is; this is his dinner-time.” She trembled 
as she rang the bell of the parsonage. The priest was 
just sitting down to dinner, and he made her sit down 
also. ‘Yes, yes, I know all about it; your husband has 
mentioned the matter to me that brings you here.” The 
poor woman nearly fainted, and the priest continued: 
“What do you want, my child?” And he hastily swal- 
lowed several spoonfuls of soup, some of which dropped 
on to his greasy cassock. But Rose did not venture 
to say anything more, and she got up to go, but the 
priest said: “Courage.” 

And she went out and returned to the farm without 
knowing what she was doing. The farmer was waiting 
for her, as the laborers had gone away during her 
absence, and she fell heavily at his feet, and, shedding 
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a flood of tears, she said to him: “What have you got 
against me?” 

He began to shout and to swear: “What have I got 
against you? That I have no children, by When 
a man takes a wife it is not that they may live alone 
together to the end of their days. That is what I have 
against you. When a cow has no calves she is not 
worth anything, and when a woman has no children 
she is also not worth anything.” 

She began to cry, and said: “It is not my fault! It 
is not my fault!” He grew rather more gentle when 
he heard that, and added: “I do not say that it is, 
but it is very provoking, all the same.” 


PART V 


From that day forward she had only one thought: to 
have a child, another child; she confided her wish to 
everybody, and, in consequence of this, a neighbor told 
her of an infallible method. This was, to make her 
husband drink a glass of water with a pinch of ashes 
in it every evening. The farmer consented to try if, 
but without success; so they said to each other: “Per- 
haps there are some secret ways?” And they tried to 
find out. They were told of a shepherd who lived ten 
leagues off, and so Vallin one day drove off to consult 
him. The shepherd gave him a loaf on which he had 
made some marks; it was kneaded up with herbs, and 
each of them was to eat a piece of it, but they ate 
the whole loaf without obtaining any results from it. 

Next, a schoolmaster unveiled mysteries and processes 
of love which were unknown in the country, but in- 
fallible, so he declared; but none of them had the dex 
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sired effect. Then the priest advised them to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine at Fécamp. Rose went with the 
crowd and prostrated herself in the abbey, and, mingling 
her prayers with the coarse desires of the peasants 
around her, she prayed that she might be fruitful a 
second time; but it. was in vain, and then she thought 
that she was being punished for her first fault, and 
she was seized by terrible grief. She was wasting away 
with sorrow; her husband was also aging prematurely, 
and was wearing himself out in useless hopes. 

Then war broke out between them; he called her 
names and beat her. They quarrelled all day long, and 
when they were in their room together at night he flung 
insults and obscenities at her, choking with rage, until 
one night, not being able to think of any means of 
making her suffer more, he ordered her to get up 
and go and stand out of doors in the rain until day- 
light. As she did not obey him, he seized her by the 
neck and began to strike her in the face with his fists, 
but she said nothing and did not move. In his exaspera- 
tion he knelt on her stomach, and with clenched teeth, 
and mad with rage, he began to beat her. Then in 
her despair she rebelled, and flinging him against the 
wall with a furious gesture, she sat up, and in an altered’ 
voice she hissed: “I have had a child, I have had one! 
I had it by Jacques; you know Jacques. He promised 
to marry me, but he left this neighborhood without 
keeping his word.” 

The man was thunderstruck, and could hardly speak, 
but at last he stammered out: “What are you saying? 
What are you saying?” Then she began to sob, and 
amid her tears she continued: “That was the reason 
why I did not want to marry you. I could not tell 
you, for you would have left me without any bread 
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for my child. You have never had any children, so 
you cannot understand, you cannot understand!” 

He said again, mechanically, with increasing surprise: 
“You have a child? You have a child?” 

“You took me by force, as I suppose you know? I 
did not want to marry you,” she said, still sobbing. 

Then he got up, lit the candle, and began to walk 
up and down, with his arms behind him. She was cow- 
ering on the bed and crying, and suddenly he stopped 
in front of her, and said: “Then it is my fault that 
you have no children?” She gave him no answer, and 
he began to walk up and down again, and then, stop- 
ping again, he continued: ‘How old is your child?” 
“Just six,” she whispered. “Why did you not tell me 
about it?” he asked. ‘How could I?” she replied, with 
a sigh. 

He remained standing, motionless. ‘Come, get up,” 
he said. She got up with some difficulty, and then, 
when she was standing on the floor, he suddenly began 
to laugh with the hearty laugh of his good days, and, 
seeing how surprised she was, he added: ‘Very well, we 
will go and fetch the child, as you and I can have none 
together.” 

She was so scared that if she had had the strength she 
would assuredly have run away, but the farmer rubbed 
his hands and said: “I wanted to adopt one, and now 
we have found one. I asked the curé about an orphan 
some time ago.” 

Then, still laughing, he kissed his weeping and agitated 
wife on both cheeks, and shouted out, as though she 
could not hear him: “Come along, mother, we will go 
and see whether there is any soup left; I should not mind 
a plateful.” 

She put on her petticoat and they went downstairs; 


Se 
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and while she was kneeling in front of the fireplace and 
lighting the fire under the saucepan, he continued to 
walk up and down the kitchen with long strides, re- 
peating: 

“Well, I am really glad of this; I am not saying it for 
form’s sake, but I am glad, I am really very glad.” 


SIMON’S PAPA 


INES had just struck. The school door opened and 
the youngsters darted out, jostling each other in 
their haste to get out quickly. But instead of promptly 
dispersing and going home to dinner as usual, they 
stopped a few paces off, broke up into knots, and began 
whispering. 

The fact was that, that morning, Simon, the son of La 
Blanchotte, had, for the first time, attended school. 

They had all of them in their families heard talk of 
La Blanchotte; and, although in public she was welcome 
enough, the mothers among themselves treated her with 
a somewhat disdainful compassion, which the children 
had imitated without in the least knowing why. 

As for Simon himself, they did not know him, for he 
never went out, and did not run about with them in 
the streets of the village, or along the banks of the river. 
And they did not care for him; so it was with a cer- 
tain delight, mingled with considerable astonishment, 
that they met and repeated to each other what had been 
said by a lad of fourteen or fifteen who appeared to 
know all about it, so sagaciously did he wink. “You 
know—Simon—well, he has no papa.” 

Just then La Blanchotte’s son appeared in the door- 
way of the school. 

He was seven or eight years old, rather pale, very neat, 
with a timid and almost awkward manner. 

He was starting home to his mother’s house when the 
groups of his schoolmates, whispering and watching him 
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with the mischievous and heartless eyes of children bent 
upon playing a nasty trick, gradually closed in around 
him and ended by surrounding him altogether. There 
he stood in their midst, surprised and embarrassed, not 
understanding what they were going to do with him. 
But the lad who had brought the news, puffed up with 
the success he had met with already, demanded: 

“What is your name, you?” 

He answered: “Simon.” 

“Simon what?” retorted the other. 

The child, altogether bewildered, repeated: “Simon.” 

The lad shouted at him: “One is named Simon some- 
thing—that is not a name—Simon indeed.” 

The child, on the brink of tears, replied for the third 
time: 

“My name is Simon.” 

The urchins began to laugh. The triumphant tor- 
mentor cried: “You can see plainly that he has no 
papa.” 

A deep silence ensued. The children were dum- 
founded by this extraordinary, impossible, monstrous 
thing—a boy who had not a papa; they looked upon 
him as a phenomenon, an unnatural being, and they 
felt that hitherto inexplicable contempt of their mothers 
for La Blanchotte growing upon them. As for Simon, 
he had leaned against a tree to avoid falling, and he 
remained as if prostrated by an irreparable disaster. 
He sought to explain, but could think of nothing to say 
_to refute this horrible charge that he had no papa. 
At last he shouted at them quite recklessly: “Yes, I 
have one.” . 

“Where is he?” demanded the boy. 

Simon was silent, he did not know. The children 
roared, tremendously excited; and those country boys, 
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little more than animals, experienced that cruel craving 
which prompts the fowls of a farmyard to destroy one 
of their number as soon as it is wounded. Simon sud- 
denly espied a little neighbor, the son of a widow, whom 
he had seen, as he himself was to be seen, always alone 
with his mother. 

“And no more have you,” he said; “no more have 
you a papa.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I have one.” 

“Where is he?” rejoined Simon. 

“He is dead,” declared the brat, with superb dignity; 
“he is in the cemetery, is my papa.” 

A murmur of approval rose among the little wretches 
as if this fact of possessing a papa dead in a cemetery 
had caused their comrade to grow big enough to crush 
the other one who had no papa at all. And these 
boys, whose fathers were for the most part bad men, 
drunkards, thieves, and who beat their wives, jostled 
each other to press closer and closer, as though they, the 
legitimate ones, would smother by their pressure one 
who was illegitimate. 

The boy who chanced to be next Simon suddenly put 
his tongue out at him with a mocking air and shouted 
ate bina: ey 

“No papa! No papa!” 

Simon seized him by the hair with both hands and set 
to work to disable his legs with kicks, while he bit his 
cheek ferociously. A tremendous struggle ensued be- 
tween the two combatants, and Simon found himself 


beaten, torn, bruised, rolled on the ground in the midst> 


of the ring of applauding schoolboys. As he arose, 
mechanically brushing with his hand his little blouse 
all covered with dust, some one shouted at him: 

“Go and tell your papa.” 
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Then he felt a great sinking at his heart. They were 
stronger than he was, they had beaten him, and he 
had no answer to give them, for he knew well that 
it was true that he had no papa. Full of pride, he 
attempted for some moments to struggle against the 
tears which were choking him. He had a feeling of 
suffocation, and then without any sound he commenced 
to weep, with great shaking sobs. A ferocious joy broke 
out among his enemies, and, with one accord, just like 
Savages in their fearful festivals, they took each other 
by the hand and danced round him in a circle, repeating 
as a refrain: 

“No papa! No papa!” 

But suddenly Simon ceased sobbing. He became fero- 
cious. There were stones under his feet; he picked 
them up and with all his strength hurled them at his 
tormentors. Two or three were struck and rushed off 
yelling, and so formidable did he appear that the rest 
became panic-stricken. Cowards, as the mob always 
is in presence of an exasperated man, they broke up 
and fled. Left alone, the little tellow without a father 
set off running toward the fields, for a recollection had 
been awakened in him which determined his soul to a 
great resolve. He made up his mind to drown himself 
in the river. 

He remembered, in fact, that eight days before, a 
poor devil who begged for his livelihood had thrown 
himself into the water because he had no more money. 
Simon had been there when they fished him out again; 
and the wretched man, who usually seemed to him so 
miserable, and ugly, had then struck him as being so 
peaceful with his pale cheeks, his long drenched beard, 
and his open eyes full of calm. The bystanders had 
said: = 
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“He is dead.” 

And some one had said: 

“He is quite happy now.” 

And Simon wished to drown himself also, because 
he had no father, just like the wretched being who 
had no money. 

He reached the water and watched it flowing. Some 
fish were sporting briskly in the clear stream and oc- 
casionally made a little bound and caught the flies 
flying on the surface. He stopped crying in order to 
watch them, for their maneuvers interested him greatly. 
But, at intervals, as in a tempest intervals of calm 
alternate suddenly with tremendous gusts of wind, which 
snap off the trees and then lose themselves in the 
horizon, this thought would return to him with in- 
tense pain: 

“I am going to drown myself because I have no papa.” 

It was very warm, fine weather. The pleasant sun- 
shine warmed the grass. The water shone like a mirror. 
And Simon enjoyed some minutes of happiness, of that 
ianguor which follows weeping, and felt inclined to fall 
asleep there upon the grass in the warm sunshine. 

A little green frog leaped from under his feet. He 
endeavored to catch it. It escaped him. He followed 
it and lost it three times in succession. At last he caught 
it by one of its hind legs and began to laugh as he 
saw the efforts the creature made to escape. It gath- 
ered itself up on its hind legs and then with a violent 
spring suddenly stretched them out as stiff as two bars; 
while it beat the air with its front legs as though they 
were hands, its round eyes staring in their circle of 
yellow. It reminded him of a toy made of straight slips 


as 


of wood nailed zigzag one on the other, which by a 


similar movement regulated the movements of the little 
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soldiers fastened thereon. Then he thought of his home, 
and then of his mother, and, overcome by sorrow, he 
again began to weep. A shiver passed over him. He 
knelt down and said his prayers as before going to bed. 
But he was unable to finish them, for tumultuous, vio- 
lent sobs shook his whole frame. He no longer thought, 
he ‘no longer saw anything round him, and was wholly 
absorbed in crying. 

Suddenly a heavy hand was placed upon his shoulder, 
and a rough voice asked him: 

“What is it that causes you so much grief, my little 
man?” 

Simon turned round. A tall workman with a beard 
and black curly hair was staring at him good-naturedly. 
He answered with his eyes and throat full of tears: 

“They beat me—because—I—I have no—papa—no 
papa.” 

“What!” said the man, smiling; “why, everybody has 
one.” 

The child answered painfully amid his spasms of 
grief: 

“But I—I—I have none.” 

Then the workman became serious. He had recog- 
nized La Blanchotte’s son, and, although himself a new 
arrival in the neighborhood, he had a vague idea of 
her history. 

“Well,” said he, “console yourself, my boy, and come 
with me home to your mother. They will give you—a 
papa.” 

_ And so they started on the way, the big fellow hold- 
ing the little fellow by the hand, and the man smiled, 
for he was not sorry to see this Blanchotte, who was, 
it was said, one of the prettiest girls of the country- 
side, and, perhaps, he was saying to himself, at the 
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bottom of his heart, that a lass who had erred might 
very well err again. 

They arrived in front of a very neat little white house. 

“There it is,” exclaimed the child, and he cried, 
“Mamma!” 

A woman appeared, and the workman instantly left 
off smiling, for he saw at once that there was no fool- 
ing to be done with the tall pale girl who stood austerely 
at her door as though to defend from one man the 
threshold of that house where she had already been 


betrayed by another. Intimidated, his cap in his hand, 


he stammered out: 

“See, madame, I have brought you back your little 
boy who had lost himself near the river.” 

But Simon’flung his arms about his mother’s neck and 
told her, as he again began to cry: 

“No, mamma, I wished to drown myself, because the 
others had beaten me—had beaten me—because I have 
no papa.” 

A burning redness covered the young woman’s cheeks; 
and, hurt to the quick, she embraced her child passion- 
ately, while the tears coursed down her face. The man, 
much moved, stood there, not knowing how to get away. 
But Simon suddenly ran to him and said: 

“Will you be my papa?” 

A deep silence ensued. La Blanchotte, dumb and tor- 
tured with shame, leaned herself against the wall, both 
her hands upon her heart. The child, seeing that no 
answer was made him, replied: 

“Tf you will not, I shall go back and drown myself.” 

The workman took the matter as a jest and answered, 
laughing: 

“Why, yes, certainly I will.” 

“What is your name,” went on the child, “so that I 
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may tell the others when they wish to know your 
name?” 

“Philip,” answered the man. 

Simon was silent a moment so that he might get the 
name well into his head; then he stretched out his 
arms, quite consoled, as he said: 

“Well, then, Philip, you are my papa.” 

The workman, lifting him from the ground, kissed 
him hastily on both cheeks, and then walked away 
very quickly with great strides. ; 

When the child returned to school next day he was 
received with a spiteful laugh, and at the end of school, 
when the lads were on the point of recommencing, 
Simon threw these words at their heads as he would 
have done a stone: “He is named Philip, my papa.” 

Yells of delight burst out from all sides. 

“Philip who? Philip what? What on earth is Philip? 
Where did you pick up your Philip?” 

Simon answered nothing; and, immovable in his faith, 
he defied them with his eye, ready to be martyred rather 
than fly before them. The school master came to his 
rescue and he returned home to his mother. 

During three months, the tall workman, Philip, fre- 
quently passed by La Blanchotte’s house, and some- 
times he made bold to speak to her when he saw her 
sewing near the window. She answered him civilly, al- 
Ways sedately, never joking with him, nor permitting 
him to enter her house. N: otwithstanding, being, like all 
men, a bit of a coxcomb, he imagined that she was often 
rosier than usual when she chatted with him. 

But a lost reputation is so difficult to regain and 
always remains so fragile that, in spite of the shy re- 
serve of La Blanchotte, they already gossiped in the 
neighborhood. 
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As for Simon, he loved his new papa very much, and 
walked with him nearly every evening when the day’s 
work was done. He went regularly to school, and mixed 
with great dignity with his schoolfellows without ever 
answering them back. 

One day, however, the lad who had first attacked him 
said to him: 

“You have lied. You have not a papa named Philip.” 

“Why do you say that?” demanded Simon, much 
disturbed. 

The youth rubbed his hands. He replied: 

“Because if you had one he would be your mam- 
ma’s husband.” 

Simon was confused by the truth of this reasoning; 
nevertheless, he retorted: 

“He is my papa, all the same.” 

“That can very well be,” exclaimed the urchin with a 
sneer, “but that is not being your papa altogether.” 

La Blanchotte’s little one bowed his head and went 


off dreaming in the direction of the forge belonging 


to old Loizon, where Philip worked. 

This forge was as though buried beneath trees. It 
was very dark there; the red glare of a formidable 
furnace alone lit up with great flashes five blacksmiths, 
who hammered upon their anvils with a terrible din. 
They were standing enveloped in flame, like demons, 
their eyes fixed on the red-hot iron they were pound- 
ing; and their dull ideas rose and fell with their 
hammers. 

Simon entered without being noticed, and went quietly 
to pluck his friend by the sleeve. The latter turned 
round. All at once the work came to a standstill, and 
all the men looked on, very attentive. Then, in the 
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midst of this unaccustomed silence, rose the slender 
pipe of Simon: 

“Say, Philip, the Michaude boy told me just now that 
you were not altogether my papa.” 

“Why not?” asked the blacksmith. 

The child replied with all innocence: 

“Because you are not my mamma’s husband.” 

No one laughed. Philip remained standing, leaning 
his forehead upon the back of his great hands, which 
supported the handle of his hammer standing upright 
upon the anvil. He mused. His four companions 
_ watched him, and Simon, a tiny mite among these giants, 
anxiously waited. Suddenly, one of the smiths, answer- 
ing to the sentiment of all, said to Philip: 

“La Blanchotte is a good, honest girl, and upright 
and steady in spite of her misfortune, and would make 
a worthy wife for an honest man.” 

“That is true,” remarked the three others. 

The smith continued: : 

“Is it the girl’s fault if she went wrong? She had 
been promised marriage; and I know more than one 
who is much respected to-day, and who sinned every 
bit as much.” 

“That is true,” responded the three men in chorus. 

He resumed: 

_ “How hard she has toiled, poor thing, to bring up 
her child all alone, and how she has wept all these 
years; she has never gone out except to church, God 
only knows.” 

“This is also true,” said the others. 

Then nothing was heard but ‘the bellows which fanned 
the fire of the furnace. Philip hastily bent himself 
down to Simon: 
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“Go and tell your mother that I am coming to speak 
to her this evening.” 

Then he pushed the child out by the shoulders. He 
returned to his work, and with a single blow the five 
hammers again fell upon their anvils. Thus they 
wrought the iron until nightfall, strong, powerful, happy, 
like contented hammers. But just as the great bell of 
a cathedral resounds upon feast days above the jingling 
of the other bells, so Philip’s hammer, sounding above 
the rest, clanged second after second with a deafening 
uproar. And he stood amid the flying sparks plying 
his trade vigorously. j 

The sky was full of stars as he knocked at La 
Blanchotte’s door. He had on his Sunday blouse, a 
clean shirt, and his beard was trimmed. The young 
woman showed herself upon the threshold, and said 
in a grieved tone: 

“Tt is ill to come thus when night has fallen, Mr. 
Philip.” 

He wished to answer, but stammered and stood con- 
fused before her. 

She resumed: 

“You understand, do you not, that it will not do for 
me to be talked about again?” 

“What does that matter to me, if you will be my 
wife!” 

No voice replied to him, but he believed that he heard — 
in the shadow of the room the sound of a falling body. 
He entered quickly; and Simon, who had gone to bed, - 
distinguished the sound of a kiss and some words that . 
his mother murmured softly. Then, all at once, he 
found himself lifted up by the hands of his friend, who, 
holding him at the length of his herculean arms, 
exclaimed: 
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“You will tell them, your schoolmates, that your papa 
is Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and’ that he will pull 
the ears of all who do you any harm.” 

On the morrow, when the school was full and lessons 
were about to begin, little Simon stood up, quite pale 
with trembling lips: 

“My papa,” said he in a clear voice, “is Philip Remy, 
the blacksmith, and he has promised to pull the ears 
of all who does me any harm.” 

This time no one laughed, for he was very well known, 
was Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and was a papa of 
whom any one in the world would have been proud. 


A COWARD 


N society he was called “Handsome Signoles.” His 

name was Vicomte Gontran-Joseph de Signoles. 

An orphan, and possessed of an ample fortune, he cut 
quite a dash, as it is called. He had an attractive ap- 
pearance and manner, could talk well, had a certain in- 
born elegance, an air of pride and nobility, a good mus- 
tache, and a tender eye, that always finds favor with 
women. | 

He was in great request at receptions, waltzed to per- 
fection, and was regarded by his own sex with that smil- 
ing hostility accorded to the popular society man. He 
had been suspected of more than one love affair, calcu- 
lated to enhance the reputation of a bachelor. He lived 
a happy, peaceful life—a life of physical and mental 
well-being. He had won considerable fame as a swords- 
man, and still more as a marksman. 

‘When the time comes for me to fight a duel,” he 
said, “I shall choose pistols. With such a weapon I am 
sure to kill my man.” 

One evening, having accompanied two women friends 
of his with their husbands to the theatre, he invited them 
to take some ice cream at Tortoni’s after the perform- 
ance. They had been seated a few minutes in the 
restaurant when Signoles noticed that a man was staring 
persistently at one of the ladies. She seemed annoyed 
and lowered her eyes. At last she said to her husband: 

“There’s a man over there looking at me. I don’t 
know him; do you?” 

242 
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The husband, who had noticed nothing, glanced across 
at the offender, and said: 

“No; not in the least.” 

His wife continued, half smiling, half angry: 

“It’s very tiresome! He quite spoils my ice cream.” 

The husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nonsense! Don’t take any notice of him. If we 
were to bother our heads about all the ill-mannered peo- 
ple we should have no time for anything else.” 

But the vicomte abruptly left his seat. He could not 
allow this insolent fellow to spoil an ice for a guest of 
his. It was for him to take cognizance of the offence, 
sihce it was through him that his friends had come to 
the restaurant. He went across to the man and said: 

“Sir, you are staring at those ladies in a manner I 
cannot permit. I must ask you to desist from your 
rudeness.” 

The other replied: 

“Let me alone, will you!” ; 

“Take care, sir,” said the vicomte between his teeth, 
“or you will force me to extreme measures.” 

The man replied with a single word—a foul word, 
which could be heard from one end of the restaurant 
to the other, and which startled every one there. All 
those whose backs were toward the two disputants 
turned round; all the others raised their heads; ‘three 
waiters spun round on their heels like tops; the two 
lady cashiers jumped, as if shot, then turned their 
bodies simultaneously, like two automata worked by the 
same spring. ] 

_ There was dead silence. Then suddenly a sharp, crisp 
sound. The vicomte had slapped his adversary’s face. 
Every one rose to interfere. Cards were exchanged. 

When the vicomte reached home he walked rapidly 
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up and down his room for some minutes. He was in a 
State of too great agitation to think connectedly. One 
idea alone possessed him: a duel. But this idea aroused 
in him as yet no emotion of any kind. He had done 
what he was bound to do; he had proved himself to be 
what he ought to be. He would be talked about, ap- 
proved, congratulated. He repeated aloud, speaking as 
one does when under the stress of great mental disturb- 
ance: 

“What a brute of a man!” 

Then he sat down, and began to reflect. He would 
have to find seconds as soon as morning came. Whom 
should he choose? He bethought himself of the most 
influential and best-known men of his acquaintance. 
His choice fell at last on the Marquis de la Tour-Noire 
and Colonel Bourdin—a nobleman and a soldier. That 
would be just the thing. Their names would carry 
weight in the newspapers. He was thirsty, and drank 
three glasses of water, one after another; then he walked 
up and down again. If he showed himself brave, deter- 
mined, prepared to face a duel in deadly earnest, his 
adversary would probably draw back and proffer ex- 
cuses. 

He picked up the card he had taken from his pocket 
and thrown on a table. He read it again, as he had 
already read it, first at a glance in the restaurant, and 
afterward on the way home in the light of each gas 
lamp: “Georges Lamil, 51 Rue Moncey.” That was all. 

He examined closely this collection of letters, which 
seemed to him mysterious, fraught with many meanings. 
Georges Lamil! Who was the man? What was his pro- 
fession? Why had he stared so at the woman? Was 
it not monstrous that a stranger, an unknown, should 
thus all at once upset one’s whole life, simply because it 


! 
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had pleased him to stare rudely at a woman? And the 
vicomte once more repeated aloud: 

“What a brute!” 

Then he stood motionless, thinking, his eyes still fixed 
on the card. Anger rose in his heart against this scrap 
of paper—a resentful anger, mingled with a strange sense 
of uneasiness. It was a stupid business altogether! He 
took up a penknife which lay open within reach, and de- 
liberately stuck it into the middle of the printed name, 
as if he were stabbing some one. 

So he would have to fight! Should he choose swords 
or pistols?—for he considered himself as the insulted 
party. With the sword he would risk less, but with the 
pistol there was some chance of his adversary backing 
out. A duel with swords is rarely fatal, since mutual 
prudence prevents the combatants from fighting close 
enough to each other for a point to enter very deep. 
With pistols he would seriously risk his life; but, on the 
other hand, he might come out of the affair with flying 
colors, and without a duel, after all. 

- “T must be firm,” he said. “The fellow will be 
afraid.” 

The sound of his own voice startled him, and he 
looked nervously round the room. He felt unstrung. 
He drank another glass of water, and then began un- 
dressing, preparatory to going to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew out the light and 
shut his eyes. 

“T have all day to-morrow,” he reflected, “for setting 
my affairs in order. I must sleep now, in order to be 
calm when the time comes.” 

He was very warm in bed, but he could not succeed 
in losing consciousness. He tossed and turned, remained 
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for five minutes lying on his back, then changed to his 
left side, then rolled over to his right. 

He was thirsty again, and rose to drink. Then a 
qualm seized him: 

“Can it be possible that I am afraid?” 

Why did his heart beat so uncontrollably at every 
well-known sound in his room? When the clock was 
about to strike, the prefatory grating of its spring made 
him start, and for several seconds he panted for breath, 
so unnerved was he. 

He began to reason with himself on the possibility of 
such a thing: 

“Could I by any chance be afraid?” 

No, indeed; he could not be afraid, since he was re- 
solved to proceed to the last extremity, since he was 
irrevocably determined to fight without flinching. And 
yet he was so perturbed in mind and body that he asked 
himself: 

“Ts it possible to be afraid in spite of one’s self?” 

And this doubt, this fearful question, took possession 
of him. If an irresistible power, stronger than his own 
will, were to quell his courage, what would happen? He 
would certainly go to the place appointed; his will would 
force him that far. But supposing, when there, he were 
to tremble or faint? -And he thought of his social stand- 
ing, his reputation, his name. 

And he suddenly determined to get up and look at 
himself in the glass. He lighted his candle. When he 
saw his face reflected in the mirror he scarcely recog- 
nized it. He seemed to see before him a man whom he 
did not know. His eyes looked disproportionately large, 
and he was very pale. 

He remained standing before the mirror. He put out 
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his tongue, as if to examine the state of his health, and 
all at once the thought flashed into his mind: 

“At this time the day after to-morrow I may be 
dead.” 

And his heart throbbed painfully. 

“At this time the day after to-morrow I may be dead. 
This person in front of me, this ‘I’ whom I see in the 
glass, will perhaps be no more. What! Here I am, I 
look at myself, I feel myself to be alive—and yet in 
twenty-four hours I may be lying on that bed, with 
closed eyes, dead, cold, inanimate.” 

He turned round, and could see himself distinctly 
lying on his back on the couch he had just quitted. He 
had the hollow face and the limp hands of death. 

_ Then he became afraid of his bed, and to avoid seeing 
it went to his smoking-room. He mechanically took a 
cigar, lighted it, and began walking back and forth. He 
was cold; he took a step toward the bell, to wake his 
valet, but stopped with hand raised toward the bell rope. 

“He would see that I am afraid!” 

And, instead of ringing, he made a fire himself. His 
hands quivered nervously as they touched various ob- 
jects. His head grew dizzy, his thoughts confused, dis- 
jointed, painful; a numbness seized his spirit, as if he 
had been. drinking. 

And all the time he kept on saying: 

“What shall I do? What will become of me?” 

His whole body trembled spasmodically; he rose, and, 
going to the window, drew back the curtains. 

The day—a summer day—was breaking. The pink 
sky cast a glow on the city, its roofs, and its walls. A 
flush of light enveloped the awakened world, like a caress 
from the rising sun, and the glimmer of dawn kindled 
new hope in the breast of the vicomte. What a fool he 
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was to let himself succumb to fear before anything was 
decided—before his seconds had interviewed those of 
Georges Lamil, before he even knew whether he would 
have to fight or not! 

He bathed, dressed, and left the house with a firm 
step. 

He repeated as he went: 

“T must be firm—very firm. I must show that I am 
not afraid.” 

His seconds, the marquis and the colonel, placed them- 
selves at his disposal, and, having shaken him warmly 
by the hand, began to discuss details. 

“You want a serious duel?” asked the colonel. 

“Yes—quite serious,” replied the vicomte. 

“You insist on pistols?” put in the marquis. 

“Ves,” 

“Do you leave all the other arrangements in our 
hands?” 

With a dry, jerky voice the vicomte answered: 

“Twenty paces—at a given signal—the arm to be 
raised, not lowered—shots to be exchanged until one or 
other is seriously wounded.” 

“Excellent conditions,” declared the colonel in a satis- 
fied tone. “You are a good shot; all the chances are in 
your favor.” . 

And they parted. The vicomte returned home to wait 
for them. His agitation, only temporarily allayed, now 
increased momentarily. He felt, in arms, legs and chest, 
a sort of trembling—a continuous vibration; he could 
not stay still, either sitting or standing. His mouth was 
parched, and he made every now and then a clicking 
movement of the tongue, as’if to detach it from his 
palate. 

He attempted to take luncheon, but could not eat. 
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Then it occurred to him to seek courage in drink, and 
he sent for a decanter of rum, of which he swallowed, 
one after another, six small glasses. 

A burning warmth, followed by a deadening of the 
mental faculties, ensued. He said to himself: 

“T know how to manage. Now it will be all right!” 

But at the end of an hour he had emptied the de- 
canter, and his agitation was worse than ever. A mad 
longing possessed him to throw himself on the ground, 
to bite, to scream. Night fell. 

A ring at the bell so unnerved him that- he had not 
the strength to rise to receive his seconds. 

He dared not even to speak to them, wish them good- 
day, utter a single word, lest his changed voice should 
betray him. 

“All is arranged as you wished,” said the colonel. 
“Your adversary claimed at first the privileges of the of- 
fended party; but he yielded almost at once, and ac- 
cepted your conditions. His seconds are two military 
men.” 

“Thank you,” said the vicomte. 

_ The marquis added: 

“Please excuse us if we do not stay now, for we have 
a good deal to see to yet. We shall want a reliable 
doctor, since the duel is not to end until a serious wound 
has been inflicted; and you know that bullets are not to 
be trifled with. We must select a spot near some house 
to which the wounded party can be carried if necessary. 
In fact, the arrangements will take us another two or 
three hours at least.” 

The vicomte articulated for the second time: 

“Thank you.” 

“You're all right?” asked the colonel. “Quite calm?” 

“Perfectly calm, thank you.” 
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The two men withdrew. 

When he was once more alone he felt as though he 
should go mad. His servant having lighted the lamps, 
he sat down at his table to write some letters. When 
he had traced at the top of a sheet of paper the words: 
“This is my last will and testament,” he started from 
his seat, feeling himself incapable of connected thought, 
of decision in regard to anything. 

So he was going to fight! He could no longer avoid 
it. What, then, possessed him? He wished to fight, 
he was fully determined to fight, and yet, in spite of all 
his mental effort, in spite of the exertion of all his will 
power, he felt that he could not even preserve the 
strength necessary to carry him through the ordeal. 
He tried to conjure up a picture of the duel, his own 
attitude, and that of his enemy. 

Every now and then his teeth chattered audibly. He 
thought he would read, and took down Chateauvillard’s 
Rules of Dueling. Then he said: 

“Is the other man practiced in the use of the pistol? 
Ts he well known? How can I find out?” ; 

Me remembered Baron de Vaux’s book on marksmen, 
and searched it from end to end. Georges Lamil was 
not mentioned. And yet, if he were not an adept, would 
he have accepted without demur such a dangerous wea- 
pon and such deadly conditions? 

He opened a case of Gastinne Renettes which stood 


on a small table, and took from it a pistol. Next he 


stood in the correct attitude for firing, and raised his 
arm. But he was trembling from head to foot, and the 
weapon shook in his grasp. 

Then he said to himself: 

“It is impossible. I cannot fight like this.” 

He looked at the little black, death-spitting hole at the 


ee 
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end of the pistol; he thought of dishonor, of the whis- 
pers at the clubs, the smiles in his friends’ drawing- 
rooms, the contempt of women, the veiled sneers of the 
newspapers, the insults that would be hurled at him by 
cowards. 

He still looked at the weapon, and raising the hammer, 
saw the glitter of the priming below it. The pistol had 
been left loaded by some chance, some oversight. And 
the discovery rejoiced him, he knew not why. 

If he did not maintain, in presence of his opponent, 
the steadfast bearing which was so necessary to his 
honor, he would be ruined forever. He would be 
branded, stigmatized as a coward, hounded out of so- 
ciety! And he felt, he knew, that he could not maintain 
that calm, unmoved demeanor. And yet he was brave, 
since—the thought that followed was not even rounded 
to a finish in his mind; but, opening his mouth wide, he 
suddenly plunged the barrel of the pistol as far back as 
his throat, and pressed the trigger. 

When the valet, alarmed at the report, rushed into 
the room he found his master lying dead upon his back. 
A spurt of blood had splashed the white paper on the 
table, and had made a great crimson stain beneath the 
words: 

“This is my last will and testament.” 
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